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Cuarter VI. 
KITTY EX CATHEDRA. 


F COURSE all did go well, for Kitty had so determined, and 
Kitty had a will. Before Dr. Norman went away she had said 
to herself, “I don’t mind how much these children trouble and tire me. 
T don’t mind how much Prissy’s whims or Regy’s jealousies perplex me. 
If I have to rise at five o'clock every morning to please Regy, to dress 
fifty dolls a day to please Prissy, I will do it. Laura shall senti- 
mentalize all day and never find me unsympathetic; Clevy shall 
always find me ready to play draughts or cricket. I shall always 
have sweets in my pocket for Wattie, and will cut paper horses for 
him whenever it rains. I will gossip with old Symonds, and make 
her a grand satin pincushion. I will please all the other maids, and 
buy them new caps. There isn’t a soul in the place I am going to 
neglect or dissatisfy; and by the time Dr. Norman comes home, he 
shall have Kitty Silver, Kitty Silver, Kitty Silver, dinned into his 
ears from morning till night.” 

At first she did not lie on a bed of roses. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to dance to everybody’s fiddle, and Kitty had resolved 
upon dancing to everybody’s fiddle. She found that this would 
cost no little time or tranquillity ; but what were time and tran- 
quillity to her in comparison with some other things? Flattery is 
the golden key that unlocks most minds, and Kitty knew how to 
handle this key very dexterously, never breaking or hampering a lack, 
never setting about the task noisily or too much on asudden. By 


various devices and expediences she managed to make herself necessary 
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290 KITTY. 
to everybody, and—herein lay her crowning piece of cleverness —to 
make everybody appear equally necessary to her. 

The Normans were good children, but they had one fault—they 
were jealous. They could not love Kitty as other boys and girls 
would have done, moderately and faithfully, ready to make another 
idol on the morrow; but they must love her blindly, impetuously, 
each craving her love and her friendship, each ready to quarrel 
with the other akout her most trifling deed or word. At first, it 
was always thus: “Oh! Kitty has given you that doll, has she? 
Then I shall throw my top away, for I’m sure the doll cost double ;” 
or, “ Kitty is going to walk to church with you, Master Clevy! 
That’s an idea, indeed! If she doesn’t walk with me, I shall stay at 
home, that’s all;” or, “ Kitty is my friend, and it’s of no use for you 
to be always wanting her company ;” and so on. But Kitty, who com- 
bined the wisdom of the serpent with the gentleness of the dove, soon 
found a remedy for this spirit of captiousness. First she appealed to 
their vanity, and next she appealed to their pride. For instance, she 
would take Regy aside, and say to him: “ Regy, you are old enough 
to be my friend; and if you do not help me whilst your father is 
away, I shall go away too. You are not a boy in years; why do you 
sometimes make me forget that you are so little younger thanI? I 
should not have consented to stay unless I had looked upon your 
society as some little compensation for other things. I love the 
children, as you know; but I’m not a child myself, and they some- 
times weary me and dishearten me, loving as they are.” And such 
speeches as these, often accompanied by the glisten of a tear in her 
eyes, made Regy beside himself with penitence and enthusiasm. It 
was wonderful to see how much older and taller he seemed to grow in 
the course of a few weeks. He cared a great deal more for reading 
novels to Miss Silver than for cricketing with his “chums,” and grew 
bold enough to offer her bouquets, to button her gloves, to carry her 
parasol, to praise her bonnet. Everything Miss Silver did was well 
done, everything she wore was pretty, everything she said was clever 
in Regy’s estimation. And what wonder? Any woman who is gracious 
and handsome becomes a goddess to boys of eighteen,—and Kitty 
was very gracious and handsome, people said. itty managed Prissy 
on a wholly different principle. The child lived entirely in her affec- 
tions, and learned to love very slowly. Kitty could not love her at once, 
but she determined to love her by rule and rote, and to win her love 
in return. It is by no means impossible to love by rule and rote; 
neither is it impossible to make that love appear bright and good, as 
electro-plate imitates silver. And Iitty’s imitations were always 
excellent. She compassed the child with sweet observances; she 
toiled for her from morning till night; she was ready to turn the 
house upside-down to please her. “Oh, Prissy,” she said, many and 
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many a time, “I let all the others go in order to make you fond of 
me, and Iam no more to you than ever I was! Prissy, you would 
love me if you knew how alone I am in the world. I have no papa, 
no sisters, no brothers, and yet Prissy won’t love me.” 

It ended by Prissy loving her more fervently than the rest; and 
after that conquest, Kitty’s ways became ways of pleasantness, and her 
paths, paths of peace. Shelley House was nicer than Paradise Place, 
Kitty thought, as she ruled supreme in it during these balmy days of 
late summer. She iiked the spaciousness, the abundance, the slovenly, 
easy-going, inconsequent wellbeing of the place. It was a sort of 
Bohemia. Order or anything like routine were unknown. The 
common events of life never repeated themselves from day to day as 
in other houses. Every meal was a surprise, either in the matter or 
manner of it. Every occurrence, whether in the way of work or play, 
was a precedent. Sometimes a big gong would sound at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and all the household, like a troop of rabbits scuttling 
to feed, would rush into the breakfast-room to hear Dr. Norman read 
prayers. One Sunday he would carry the children to church, on 
another to chapel, on a third to the Quaker’s meeting-house. Once 
or twice a host of plasterers and masons had appeared at Shelley 
House. “ Papa says I may have the place done up outside if I choose 
to see to it,” Regy had said explanatorily ; but he had not seen to it, 
and the plasterers and masons appeared no more. One day the 
children woke up, determined to be industrious, and from morning till 
night, Regy and Clevy shut themselves up in their carpenter’s shop, 
and the girls sat sewing over a basket of clothes for the poor. Another 
day Regy chose to dig a canal in the kitchen-garden, and a pretty 
mess he made of it. No place was sacred except Dr. Norman’s study 
and the corridor leading to it, which was closed by a baize door. Not 
even Prissy presumed to open that door without leave. 

“ Was it always so?” Kitty once asked of old Symonds the house- 
keeper; “in Mrs. Norman’s time, I mean ?” 

The old woman lifted up her hands deprecatingly. 

“My dear Miss, Mrs. Norman was just like the children, as full of 
spirits as an egg is full of meat; and, like them, handsome too, but 
she hadn’t as much order in her whole body as you have in your little 
finger. The house looked better then because she kept more servants, 
and the furniture was newer; but, Lord bless your heart! neither she 
nor master cared to see anything spick and span. Not they. Mistress 
was very fond of music, and master was always wrapped up in his 
books, as he is now, only that mistress was a good deal with him. The 
house might go, and the house did go, and it’s done nothing but go 
ever since. I should like to rise from my grave and see the place in 
apple-pie order when Master Regy comes to it, Not that I wish any- 
thing to happen to master ; I’m sure I feel like a mother to him; only 
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you know, Miss, one don’t expect to use brushes and brooms in heaven, 
and it’s a shame, as I think, not to be tidy whilst here below; but 
there’s no making master of women’s ways of thinking, none what- 
somever.” 

Kitty saw no necessity for making Dr. Norman tidy, though she: 
had feigned a little tidiness herself, by way of pleasing the maids ; she, 
therefore, tried to introduce no new element into the household, rather 
fostering the old, only taking great care that the disorder should be 
bright and pleasant and comfortable. She coaxed Symonds into dis- 
missing one or two inefficient servants, and hiring more capable ones. 
She coaxed the gardener into putting the garden into order. She 
coaxed everybody into the persuasion that she, herself, was the fittest 
person to order the dinner. As time wore on, and Dr. Norman’s 
return might be expected in a week or two, Kitty reviewed her 
campaign triumphantly. The children were all supplied with new- 
fashioned, well-made clothes; the new cook scavenged the poultry- 
yard and the vegetable garden, and sent up savoury dishes; heaps 
of new flowers were planted round the house; the broken furniture 
was mended, a little more plate was got out. In fine, without having 
brought about a revolution, Kitty had changed the face of things. One 
could see, now, that a woman reigned in the house. She did not forget 
her old friends in these busy days. She thought of them as she wan- 
dered through the wildernesses of orchard, vinery, and kitchen-garden, 
as she helped Prissy to feed the chickens and ducks, as she went 
with Regy into the well-stocked cellar, saying to herself, “If they 
could only have the crumbs that fall from the children’s table !” 

It was a land of Goshen, this old-fashioned homestead, and she 
had come from the veritable Bohemia, where the fruit is always plucked 
before it ripens and the fountains are running over to-day and dry 
to-morrow. One afternoon—she sat quite alone in the drawing-room, 
thinking of these things with a smile upon her lips. How she wished 
the whole merry disorderly troop could drop down from the clouds for 
a little while—Polly Cornford, Perry, Papa Peter, and all. There is no 
envy in Bohemia, and she knew they would enjoy vicariously the 
sight of the good things with which she was surrounded. She could 
write and tell them about everything in glowing colours enough, but 
only personal experience could make them understand what a home 
Shelley House had become to her. Dr. Norman’s wife could hardly have 
been a more absolute mistress in his house than she was now; and though 
she had not a spice of authoritativeness in her composition, she liked 
to have her opinion considered of more weight than other people’s. 
If you wish to be popular, you must not have too many opinions, and 
Kitty took care that hers were always inoffensive ones. Who can 
blame her that she hungered and thirsted after the favour of the 
rich, seeing that she was so poor and so alone in the world ? 
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Kitty leaned back in her easy-chair, a novel on her lap, scents of 
flowers and ripe hops blowing across her face, not a care for to-morrow 
disturbing her contented mood. She had somewhat neglected Perry 
of late, a thought that might have pricked a little; but he was so for- 
giving, he would be cold for a moment and then fond for a year. She 
knew Perry very well. 

How good it was to be here! How good it was! There were two 
bay-windows in this drawing-room, and Kitty did not see, as she sat 
and dreamed, that some one was walking across the lawn towards her. 
A low vagabondish “ Whew” caused her to jump from her seat and 
turn round. 

“Oh Perry!” she cried in a voice of dismay. He stalked across 
the room, the same Perry as ever, his long fair hair blown about 
wildly, his clothes, large but very loose and indefinite, like his moral 
notions, and saturated with the smoky, painty atmosphere of Paradise 
Place. He would fain have kissed Kitty, after lover-like fashion, but 
She drew back. 

“Oh Perry!” she repeated. 

But all in a moment it flashed upon her that, as Dr. Norman was 
from home, Perry’s visit could do no particular harm; and, being a 
Bohemian at heart still, it made her happy that some one had come for 
whom she could kill the fatted calf. So her manner changed, and she 
shook his hand warmly, and asked after Polly and Papa Peter and the 
children ; laughing quite gaily and naturally. 

“You shouldn't have come,” she said; “but as only the boys and 
children are at home, it doesn’t much matter ; and it is pleasant to see 
you again, Perry.” 

“T want you to go back with me, Kitty.” 

“What else do you want?” Kitty asked ; and fetching a brush from 
the hall, she set to work to brush his clothes, turning him to right 
and left as if he had been a child. 

“Would you mind losing an inch or two of hair ?” she asked insinu- 
atingly ; and he said he didn’t at all mind, whereupon she took up her 
scissors, and click, click! off went Perry’s long locks, like Samson’s 
under the hand of Delilah. In the midst of this operation she heard 
footsteps on the threshold. Quick as lightning, brush, scissors, and 
locks were thrust in her pocket; and when Regy entered, the two 
stood talking about the weather, as any lady and gentleman might do. 

“This gentleman is an old friend of mine from London,” Kitty 
said, “who happened to be down this way, and called upon me. Mr. 
Perugino Neeve,— Mr. Reginald Norman.” 

There was so much boyish bonhomie about Perry, that Regy felt at 
ease with him instantly. 

“Tm so glad to see you,” he said. ‘ Won’t you be able to stay to 
dinner? or you have not had lunch, perhaps?” 
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Perry expressed himself quite willing to take lunch and stay to 
dinner too. 

“Tl order Mr. Neeve’s lunch up at once, Miss Silver,” Regy 
added; “then we can get out for a drive before the children come 
back from their walk.” 

Perry made his lunch last as long as he could, heartily wishing that 
the children would come back. He wanted to have Kitty all to himself, 
and he saw that Regy was no boy to be cheated out of her company 
surreptitiously. But Regy made haste to order the carriage, and poor 
Perry could but submit. 

The carriage came to the door, a low basket chaise with room for 
four persons ‘aly. Regy very politely gave his guest the seat of 
honour, so that Perry had at least the satisfaction of sitting by Kitty’s 
side; and as Regy had to drive, sitting sideways, his face was turned 
away from them a good deal. ‘When opportunity offered, Perry whis- 
pered under Kitty’s parasol, “ Kitty, you must come back; it is so 
miserable without you!” and when the pony was lazy, and Regy had to 
turn round and urge him on pretty severely, Perry ventured on a longer 
and more tender speech, sotto voce, such as, “I shall not go back without 
knowing when we may expect you, Kitty ; upon my word, I shall not!” 

Kitty took refuge in frank, outspoken interest in Paradise Place. 

“Mr. Norman will excuse us for talking a little of old friends, won't 
you?” she said to Regy with a pleasant smile; and of course Regy 
was delighted that they should talk of old friends. Perry, in no very 
good spirits or temper, began thus: 

“Well, Kitty, the pot- -boilers are not thriving, I can promise you.” 

. Pot-boilers 2” asked Regy, inquiringly. 

“Mr. Neeve is an artist, and uses artist’s slang,” Kitty said, laugh- 
ing; “now a pot-boiler means a picture that is painted just to make 
money by; in fact, that the pot may boil. Isn't it a strange way of 
talking? And why doesn’t the pot-boiler thrive—eh, Perry ?” Seeing 
Regy look more astonished still, she added, “ Mr. Neeve and I played 
together as children, and are such very old friends that we always call 
ourselves by our Christian names.” 

“Why don’t they thrive ? Nothing goes on as it should do,” said 
Perry; and, Regy turning his head just then, he added, “as if you 
didn’t know why.” 

The drive did not go on as it should have done either, for something 
was amiss with the harness, and Regy had to alight once or twice to 
adjust it. Perry, who grew more impatient and rash every moment, 
heartily wished that the trap would collapse altogether. It did, 
indeed, threaten to do so, for the pony was a perverse pony, and shied 
constantly ; but still no excuse offered for getting out to walk. The 
country around was most lovely. They had climbed through a suc- 
cession of shady lanes to the brow of a hill, from which they looked 
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down on a sea of golden corn. The effulgence of ripened wheat and 
barley, the bright blue sky, the purplish bluffs and woods rising in the 
distance, made a sight to gladden any artist’s heart; and then they 
passed wholly out of the warm mellow region of the uplands, and 
entered dusky aisles of oak and elm, where all was cool and solemn 
and quiet, save for the mingled notes of thousands of small choris- 
ters. But Perry's heart was sore, and refused to be gladdened. 
Had he come here with Polly Cornford and Kitty, and one or two of 
the fellows, as he called his friends, his gaiety would have been like 
the gaiety of a child, almost foolish in its abandonment. He would have 
climbed the hazel-trees and gathered nuts like a squirrel; he would 
have thrown himself at full length on the grass, and quoted Béranger 
and Heine ; he would have dressed Kitty’s head with wild vine-leaves, 
and called her his Bacchante; he would have sung to her how 


“Brown Adam rigged a bower in gude greenwood 
Above his ladye and him.” 


But Perry could not sing or be frolicsome to-day. He did not care for 
the greenwood or the harvest-fields—the sweet-smelling hop-gardens. 
He wished himself thousands of milesaway. Kitty’s unreserved manner, 
and Regy’s perfect ease with her, displeased and disconcerted him, and 
he was quite ready to manifest his ill-humour when occasion offered. 
When the drive came to an end, she sent Regy away on some plausible 
behest, and, taking Perry’s arm, led him to a quiet summer-house. 

“Here we can have five minutes’ talk,” she said, sitting down. 
“Tn the first place, Perry, what made you come down here in such a 
temper? You should have staid at home till you felt a little better.” 

“Tell me one thing,” Perry said, very sharply,—* what have I to 
make me feel better? Are you not more inclined to stay here than 
ever you were? Have you not been talking to that boy of a hundred 
plans for your amusement? I see as plainly as I see you that you 
prefer the life here to that with us.” 

“You speak as if a few weeks were a lifetime. Am I to blame 
because I like a little innocent pleasure? Men never seem to under- 
stand how dull women’s lives are.” 

“Tt is not a question of a few weeks’ pleasure,” Perry said, growing 
calm. “God knows I like you to be gay, Kitty, but I see, I know, I 
feel, that the longer you stay here the less willing you will be to 
come back to us.” 

And Perry’s eyes grew big and heavy with tears, and his under-lip 
trembled. Kitty could not bear to see him look miserable. 

“Perry,” she said, and her voice was soft,—* Perry, I have never 
yet deceived you in anything: why do you judge me so harshly? Wait 
a little, and I shall grow tired of being here, I am sure I shall; if I 
am not tired, I will come back to you all the same.” 
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“But the better you like the place, the more unwise it is of you to 
stay. It is like taking opium, all this sort of thing.” 

“What sort of thing ?” 

“Well, pony-carriages, croquet-grounds, lots of servants, and so 
on,” Perry added, with an explanatory wave of the hand; “all this 
sort of thing is very well in its way, and so are mansions in Belgravia, 
powdered footmen, and court-balls, but Fortune can’t serve everybody 
alike, and Fortune hasn’t served you or me to her creams and 
custards.” 

“Don’t moralize, Perry.” 

“So long as we have a good appetite, what does it all matter ?” 
Perry added. “Let those eat the creams and custards who have got 
‘em, Kitty, but let you and I love each other, and we shall envy 
nobody’s feast.” 

And as he said this, he took both her hands in his, and looked into 
her eyes, beseechingly. , 

“Dear Perry,” she said, and her face softened—dear Perry ;” 
but beyond this expression of affection, Perry could get nothing out 
of her. He was by no means satisfied. How could he be satisfied ? 
Had she not given him stones for bread? Was it not as clear to 
him as the first axioms of Euclid that she loved mofrey ? that it was as 
necessary to her existence as love, baby’s babble, a man’s protection to 
other women? ‘The man who would win her must come as Jupiter 
did to Danie, in a shower of gold; and it was only now and then, in 
a rare flush of ambition, that he felt he should ever be that man. 
In spite of these gloomy thoughts, he made merry with her and the 
children over the dinner. Regy was a very good host, and, when the 
ladies retired, brought out some old port, and behaved in quite a manly 
fashion. What with the wine, and the merry talk, and the home-like 
informal atmosphere of the place, Perry’s heart grew gradually lighter, 
and he did not leave Shelley House till a late hour. 

“Come again,” repeated Regy and Clevy many times; “do come 
again,” little Laura said, blushing. Kitty said nothing, but her looks 
did not bid him to come again. Instead of an invitation, she slipped 


a fond little note into his hands, telling him only to have patience, 
and all would go well. 


Cuapter VII. 


IN THE HOP-GARDENS. 


Ir was now the perfect season of the year. The sky was of that soft 
serene blue, seen only in autumn; the air was heavy with woodland 
sweets, the beech-woods seemed tipped with fire. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the weald of Kent—oh, the beautiful weald of 
Kent !—it was a bacchanal from morning till night. For years, the 
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farmers had not seen so abundant a hop-harvest; and as plenty 
naturally brings cheerfulness, and cheerfulness is infectious, every 
one went to work in the highest spirits. The Rhenish vintage is not 
a more poetic sight than a Kentish hop-garden in September. You 
see then what the real hardy English labourer is—red-skinned, fair- 
haired, broad-shouldered, and almost Herculean in strength; you see 
him make love, slyly winking his blue eye and showing his white 
teeth ; or you see him play with his children—for the tiniest white- 
haired toddler comes into the hop-garden, as a matter of course—and 
then, what king so happy as he? Listen to the talk of two or three 
labouring folks for ten minutes, and compare it to the talk of ordinary 
ladies and gentlemen over tea and croquet. You will not find the 
former the most insipid; on the contrary, perhaps, you will wish you 
could escape from the tea-table and croquet-lawn oftener. Hard- 
working people do not, as a rule, talk for the sake of talking, but their 
child-like, healthy, unphysicked understandings are brought to bear 
upon practical subjects, with a raciness and broad humour that amply 
compensate for more delicate qualities. 

There was a good-sized farm attached to Shelley House, which 
Dr. Norman pretended to farm, but which was in reality left much to 
itself. It seemed to thrive pretty well, and it was the children’s 
delight, of all others, to help in whatever work might be going on, 
whether sowing, reaping, or gathering in. In these bright September 
days, they were always in the hop-gardens: Regy ordering in cider and 
ale like a master, Clevy helping to pull down the fragrant tendrils, 
Wattie playing or fighting with some little peasant lad, the girls 
working and reading in some shady nook close by. It was a happy 
time; no one had any cares, no one wanted yesterday to return or 
to-morrow to come; the joy of living in such sunshine and breathing 
such sweet air seemed enough. Even Kitty, who had her ambitions, 
felt lulled into a quiet mood by the influences around her. The smell 
of the hops so acted upon her nerves—so she wrote to poor, perturbed, 
impatient Perry—that for the present she always felt in a dreamy, 
soporific state, and could not bring herself to decide upon anything. 
For Perry was always urging upon her to return as soon as ever 
Dr. Norman should be home again, and she would not promise this. 
She was quite sure in her own mind that Dr. Norman would urge her 
to stay, and she determined upon staying. What excuse she might 
find, with what sophistry or logic she might prevail upon Perry to 
forego and forgive her absence, was a point she left utterly to chance. 
It was impossible to foretell how much chance might help her, and if 
not, there were other helps to rely upon. 

Regy’s holidays were drawing to a close, and this made Kitty alike 
glad and sorry. She had grown very fond of Regy, and the boy 
adored her, but she did not know what she should do with his adora- 
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tion when Dr. Norman was back again. It would be laughable for 
Dr. Norman to find that, during his absence, Regy had taken to the 
pastime of falling in love. She wanted Dr. Norman to find every- 
thing going on as smoothly as possible—no quarrels, no excitements, 
certainly no courtships. 

A hop-garden is just the place to induce dreamy thought, and, dis- 
missing every idea that could disturb her, Kitty liked. to lie quite 
still on the grass, close her eyes, and imagine all sorts of pleasant 
things. “Let me go to sleep,” she would say to the young ones, and 
having made her a pillow of hop-leaves, they were sure to leave her 
quiet till she stirred; then, as she lay thus, she really did sleep, and 
she slept so long that the children got tired of sitting still, and crept 
away to play, one by one. 

One day, when she awoke from such a siesta, there was no one near 
her but Regy. He sat on the ground, and as she looked up, she en- 
countered his bright brown eyes fixed upon her, with such an expression 
of seriousness in them that she thought something must be the matter. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“T did not say anything,” the boy said, and blushed over the speech. 
Half guessing what the look and blush meant, Kitty put her hand 
on his arm, and uttered his name in a tender, confiding way. She 
could not bear him to have an unhappy moment on her account. 

“What is it?” she repeated, and the tone of her voice conveyed 
some such consolation as this: Can I not, will I not make all right? 
He took her words as she had intended them. ‘ 

“You will laugh at me, or be angry with me; I don’t like to tell 
you,” he said, and he began plucking a rose to pieces that he had 
intended to give her with a pretty speech only five minutes ago. - 
Kitty saw that he wished to tell her, in spite of the excuse, and it was. 
part of her character to help people towards the fulfilment of their 
wishes. So she took the rose from his hands, playfully, and scolded 
him for destroying anything so pretty, and for distrusting her. 

“When have I ever laughed at you or been angry with you ?” she 
said ; and she said it with such gentleness that he felt inspired with 
courage, and spoke out like a man. 

“T wish you would laugh at me, or be angry,” he said; “I wish 
I didn’t care about you so much, because I am a boy, and I don’t 
suppose that if I come back in three years’ time, and say—Kitty, I 
love you! that you would do anything else but laugh then.” 

Kitty looked at him, very seriously. ‘“ Why should I laugh?” 
she said. “Girls are always older for. their years than boys, 
and I have had many things to make me feel old. But I am not so 
old, dear Regy, that what you say now, or might say three years 


hence, need make me laugh.” The boy went on, never daring to 
look at her. 
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“Tn three years’ time I shall be a man, you know, and I mean to 
work hard at Oxford, and do such lots of things to help me forward. 


It doesn’t seem a long time to me; but what if I should come back 
and find you married ?” 


“That isn’t at all likely.” 

“Tsn’t it? Are you quite sure,—quite, quite sure ?” 

“ How you catechize! Iam quite sure that it isn’t in the least likely.” 

“And if, at the end of three years’ time, you were not married ?” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“Would you——” Regy hesitated, and blushed again—“ would you 
think of me ?” 

Kitty thought for a moment, and then answered him in a candid 
manner, as if the question under consideration were a most impor- 
tant, nay, a vitally important one, and worthy of all the deliberation 
she could bestow upon it. 

“If I were to promise you that, Regy, I should be promising what 
I might not be able to fulfil, and that would be very unfair to you. 
One can never say what one will do in three years’ time. You may 
view things in quite another light then——” 

“Never!” put in Regy, fervently. 

“T do not say you will, dear Regy—I say you may; and I do not 
say that I should either—I only say that I might.” Regy’s eyes 
seemed to fill with fire on a sudden. 

“Oh, Kitty!” he cried, too earnest to be ashamed now—“ oh, 
Kitty! is it possible that you care for me a little ?” 

“You foolish boy! as if I should have staid here all these weeks 
without you. Have you not been my companion and friend? Have 
I not come to you in all my difficulties ? But it would be unwise of 


us to go beyond that sort of friendship at present, Regy ; in fact, it 
would be almost wrong.” 


“Wrong ?” 

“T think so; wrong on my part, I mean. It would be betraying 
the confidence your father placed in me.” 

“But papa has no sort of authority over you, and he wouldn’t dream 
of opposing me in anything.” 

“You didn’t understand me, Regy,” Kitty continued, still quite 
tender and earnest. ‘I was left, as it were, like an elder sister, to 
look after you, to make you all happy, and see that things went on 
well in the house. Dear Regy, what would Dr. Norman say to find 
that during his absence you and I had been making love to each other ? 
Only wait a little, till——” 

“Till you are married!” cried Regy, with a touch of boyish petu- 
lance. “Isn’t that what you mean, Kitty ?” 

“No, that is not at all what I mean. Who so unlikely to marry 
as I? Imean, dear Regy, and I should say the same to you if you 
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were ten years older, that you, being Dr. Norman’s eldest son, have 
no right to talk of love to me in his absence, and I have equally no 
right to listen; only wait a littlk—-—” 

“Till papa comes home ?” asked Regy, opening his eyes very wide 
indeed. “Do you mean to say that I ought to ask papa whether I 
may be engaged to you or not? Kitty, I couldn't.” 

“T meant to say,” Kitty said, putting her hand on his arm with 
charming frankness, “that if you will repeat the same story to me 
three years hence, nay, two years hence, or, as you are so impatient, a 
year hence, I will listen to the end and not scold you.” 

Regy was not bold enough to kiss that soft hand, ecstatically as he 
admired it, but he picked up a curl of woodbine she had been playing 
with and put it into his purse, declaring that he would keep it for 
ever. 

Kitty saw no harm in this, and let him have his way. Prissy and 
Clevy had their playthings, why should not Regy have his? She only 
took care to extract a promise of good behaviour from him before 
the little scene came to an end, and rewarded him for it by all sorts of 
covert observances afterwards. She appealed to him for advice and 
assistance in little matters with a sort of affectionate reliance that 
might have meant anything or nothing. And Regy was satisfied, on 
the whole ; he felt, though he would not own it, more grateful to her 
than if she had directly encouraged his suit. Kitty was only a few 
years older than himself, and how many men married women older 
than themselves; but—but—Regy was quite convinced in his own 
mind that Dr. Norman would see a great many “buts” to the matter. 
Dr. Norman allowed his boys and girls almost entire liberty, on the 
principle that he wished each boy and each girl to have an individual 
character; but he was always a little stern with them when they 
outraged common sense. Extravagance, petulance, obstinacy, and 
any fault of temper, he overlooked readily, whilst a really foolish act 
or pointless speech was sure to be lashed pretty sharply. Knowing 
this, Regy was content to wait till his beard should grow a little. 

Dr. Norman came home unexpectedly, of course ; but Kitty had taken 
care that his room should be ready, and that his coming should not 
appear sudden. It was late one afternoon when he returned, and he 
thought, as he unlatched the front gate softly and looked towards the 
lawn, that never since his wife's death had he come back in such 
cheerful mood. How pretty and pleasant the old place looked in the 
light of the red autumnal sunset, all the windows bright as fire, 
all the shrubberies cool and dusky, and happy voices ringing through 
them ! 

He was on the point of shouting, “ Prissy, Laura, Wattie, where are 
you?” when a merry laugh met his ear and some one dashed through 
the laurels like a hare which is being hunted. It was Kitty. She 
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wore a light summer dress, and as she had been playing Hide and Seek 
for the last half-hour, it was gathered up in her hands, so that one saw 
her beautifully shaped feet pretty plainly, and her little high-heeled 
slippers covered with scarlet embroidery. She had put on Clevy’s 
boating hat, and what with her flushed cheeks and her tumbled curls, 
looked younger and prettier than she really was; for Kitty might 
fairly be called handsome, but not pretty as a rule. When she saw 
Dr. Norman, she stopped short and was almost ready to run away and 
never see his face any more for very mortification. Nothing could 
have happened more unfortunately for her. Dr. Norman might have 
surprised her a hundred times, and never at so unseemly a time as now. 
Had he come at early morning he would have found her reading to 
Prissy, or mending Clevy’s socks; had he come in the afternoon, he 
would have found her busily packing Regy’s portmanteau—for Regy 
was to leave the next day; had he come only an hour before he 
would have found her casting up the weekly accounts with Symonds. 
She wanted him, naturally, to see her in a dignified, reliable, mother- 
like light, and instead he had found her romping with the boys like 
any hoyden of fourteen! But she collected herself, and made the 
best of her dilemma. 

“We are so glad to see you back,” she said ; ‘‘ the poor children 
have grown quite impatient for you, and I have consoled them by joining 
in their games, as you see.” 

“Tt is very good of you,” Dr. Norman said; and then Regy and the 
little ones came running to him one after the other, and he forgot 
all about Kitty for awhile. The little ones were ready to tear him 
to pieces in their eagerness for a twentieth kiss or embrace, whilst 
Regy and Laura could hardly get in a word. Dr. Norman expostu- 
lated, but in vain, and when he fairly got indoors and was able to sit 
down, the kissing and embracing began again. 

“Oh, my dear, dear, sweet papa!” cried Prissy, hugging his hands ; 
“it was so miserable whilst you were away !” 

“ You don’t appear as if you had been miserable, any one of you,” 
Dr. Norman said, looking at each by turns. “I never saw such a 
splendid look of health in my life as you all have, Symonds included. 
I think, Miss Silver, you must have been dieting my household on 
scientific principles: so much salts of potash, so much sugar, so much 
starch, per diem, eh ?” 

‘* Miss Silver wouldn’t let us eat cucumber or hot pies for supper,” 
put in Prissy, a little inclined to think that, now Dr. Norman had 
come back, the nice suppers would come back too. 

“ And quite right,” Dr. Norman said ; ‘ but have you all been kind 
to Miss Silver since I went away? Have you all waited on her and 
helped her ?” 

“They have been very kind, and they have all waited on me and 
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helped me,” Kitty said simply ; and for this speech, Miss Prissy, who 
was conscious of many a caprice and temporary fit of injustice against 
Kitty, threw herself in her arms and kissed her. Kitty left Dr. 
Norman and his children for a little while, in order to make the tea, 
to have his portmanteau unpacked, to do a hundred housewifely things ; 
and whilst she was gone, you may be sure, the young ones sounded her 
praises. In Prissy’s eyes alone Kitty was not perfect. She praised 
her, she called her clever, and nice, and kind ; but there was a certain 
something in the child’s tone and look that went far to undo her 
raise. 

ne ‘levy says I don’t like Kitty,” she said, “but he knows nothing 
about it, papa. I’m very fond of Kitty ; she dresses all my dolls, and 
I ought to be fond of her; but put down your ear, papa, for I have 
something to whisper in it—a great secret. Clevy; get away Laura, 
stop your ears. Now, papa.” 

Dr. Norman leaned down, and the child put her round little mouth 
close to his ear, and a dimpled hand on each side. 


“T think, papa, but I'm not sure, that Kitty told a story once!” 
Prissy was naturally reproved. 


Cuarrer VIII. 
PERRY’S LETTER. 


No one possessing an ordinary amount of character returns to his 
usual mode of life after several weeks’ travel quite the same person he 
left it. Even minds of the most common quality are affected more or 
less by outward events, as dull stone gradually gets a rich colour 
without any principle of receptivity within; but a man or woman 
whose intellectual and moral capacity is above the average, may be said 
to gain largeness and strength with the seasons, like trees. Dr. Nor- 
man came back from Norway in a fresher and brighter state, mentally 
and physically. He had gone away looking like an overworked 
London student, he had come home looking as bronzed and sturdy 
as one of his labourers. Kitty did not see more of him than before, 
but he was infinitely more genial and pleasant when in her company. 
‘To men it is much easier to form new domestic relationships than to 
women, and seeing this bright, willing, capable girl, placed, he hardly 
knew how, at the head of his household, he was content. But his con- 
tentment was not wholly the contentment of selfishness. He formally, 
for once and for all, consulted his children on the subject of Kitty's 
staying at Shelley House. For instance, he took Laura aside and 
asked her such questions as these : 

“Nov, tell me frankly, Laura—are you happier here with Miss 
Silver than you were at school with all your friends ?” 
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“Oh papa a great deal happier! Kitty is so nice: nobody could 
be nicer than she.” 

“But I fear your accomplishments are sadly running to seed. 
What’s become of your music, French, and German calisthenics, and 
use of the globes ?” 

“Oh papa, I practise my pieces, and Kitty reads instructive books 
to us—such as “ Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England” 

nd ** Boswell’s Life of Johnson !” 

“And do you ride on your pony every day, and go to bed at eight 
o'clock ?” 

“ How absurd of you, papa! Hight o'clock! But I do go at nine 
punctually, and I ride Dicky-bird every day.” 

Matters .standing thus satisfactorily with Laura, Dr. Norman 
catechized Prissy. 

“Tell me, Prissy,” he said, “isn’t Prissy very, very fond of Miss 
Silver? I do want to know.” 

The little girl thought and thought. 

“Miss Silver makes everybody like her,” she said at last, “and 
Laura likes her—and oh, Regy, he does like her, and I—I like her— 
but I like people best who don’t want me to be fond of them. I 
like Grace Davenport better, though she declares that I am not her 
friend, and I like Symonds better, though I know Symonds’ pet is 
Wattie.” 

“But you ought to like Miss Silver better for trying to make you 
love her, oughtn’t you, Prissy ?” 

“Why ought I, papa? Why ought I to care for one person more 
than another ?” 

“Oh, metaphysical Prissy !” 

“ Meta—, what, papa? Why do you use such funny words ?” 

“But about Miss Silver, Prissy. You wouldn’t like her to go 
away, would you ?” 

“She isn’t going away, I know,” said Miss Prissy, confidently. 

“ You can’t know that.” 

“Yes, I can, papa.” 

“ But why should you be so sure ?” 

“Because lam. That is why, papa.” 

“Go away,” cried Dr. Norman, half impatient, half admiring. 
“ You are a pretentious pussy, that is what you are, and the pretentious 
pussy talks of much she doesn’t understand.” 

In spite of being thus taken down, Prissy would come to Dr. 
Norman and her sister again and again with little stories of Miss 
Silver. Miss Silver was always doing some wonderful thing or 
other in the child's eyes, and she could not understand how it was that 
no one else saw as much as she did. 

One day—oh, monstrous! she happened to go into Miss Silver's 
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bedroom, and found a stocking’ with such a big hole in it lying on the 
chair! You may laugh if you please, Miss Laura, but I saw it ; I did 
sec it! Another day she pounced upon Miss Silver to give her a 
shower of kisses on account of some piece of benevolence or other, and 
what do you think Miss Silver was writing? She was writing— 
Dear Perry, how can you be such a fool ?—wasn’t that very rude of 
her? On a third occasion, Miss Prissy happened to be passing by the 
open door of Regy’s room: Kitty was busily packing Regy’s things for 
Eton, and what do you think she let Regy do when she was sitting on 
the portmanteau, to press it down? She let him put on her slipper 
that had fallen off! Laura used to turn very red, and work herself 
up into a pretty little passion at hearing all this ; and the sisters would 
be enemies for five minutes. 

“Tt is so mean, so unladylike, so babyish, to tittle-tattle as you do, 
Prissy,” she would say; “if you do that when you are older, people 
will hate you.” 

“T like to be hated sometimes,” Prissy replied, vindictively. 

“Oh! very well, then; I will let you make yourself as disagreeable 
as you like.” 

Dr. Norman came in during one of these little scenes, and, seeing 
the children both flushed with temper, and hearing Kitty, Kitty, 
nothing but Kitty on their tongues, grew very severe. 

“You are the eldest, Laura, and it is you on whom the responsi- 
bility of such conduct rests. If I see any more of this kind of thing, I 
shall tell Miss Silver she had better go till you can be more amiable.” 

This threat sounded awful even in Prissy’s ears, for Kitty had 
managed to make herself necessary to her in many ways. Prissy had 
never had such dolls’ toilettes before the arrival of Miss Silver, 
never such dolls’ cushions, carpets, and cradle furniture, never such 
dolls’ parties. So Prissy exercised a little self-control for the next 
few days, and Dr. Norman heard no more scolding and crying. 
Meantime Regy went away, and Kitty felt as if a great burden had 
slipped off her shoulders. She liked the lad, and appreciated his un- 
mitigated admiration for herself, but his budding sentimentality bored 
her. She had begun to find that it was not an easy matter to be 
everybody’s heroine; she had too many threads in her hand, and was 
always on the point of making a false stitch, and letting one of the 
threads go wrong altogether. Regy gone, there remained one person 
less to please systematically all day long, and consequently the day’s 
work became less onerous. 

The perfection of art is to conceal art, and Miss Silver, who had 
lived among artists, and learned parrot-wise a good many artistic 
dogmas, now began to apply them. She was careful to subdue her 
bright colours, so as not to hurt cultivated eyes, and she took good 
care to have her gaiety subdued, and her sadness never too solemn. 
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For instance, when Dr. Norman once found her on the point of 
crying, she dashed an impatient hand across her bright eyes, and said, 
“How absurd I am, Dr. Norman, to trouble myself about my future, 
when everyone is so good and everything pleasant here,’and you wish 
me to stay.” 

“Of course I wish you to stay,” Dr. Norman said, with some 
oncern ; “and I think I understood from Laura that you liked it.” 

“ Above everything,” Kitty said, eagerly. “I have few friends, none 
who are rich enough to offer me such a home as this, and if you found 
me half-crying just now, it was because I was thinking of all the 
kindness I cannot repay.” 

Dr. Norman, seeing that her eyes were full, gave her a hearty shake 
of the hand and hurried away. 

Kitty had not confessed the real cause of her tears; which was a 


letter lying snugly in her pocket. It had come that day from 
Paradise Place, and ran as follows :— 


“Dear Kirry,—I would run down to see you only I know how 
provoked you would be. Oh, Kitty! it isn’t your staying away that 
will ever make me a steady fellow. I just get into a devil-me-care 
sort of way, and my money is spent three times over before it is half 
earned. I shall never get money or credit whilst you stay away, 
Kitty, never, and I am losing my chances of ever getting a name, and 
holding my own against the dealers. That picture of mine, the Corot 
sort of thing with big trees full of yellow sunset—you remember it, I 
dare say—is finished now, and not worth a five-pound note. I got de- 
sponding and bilious over it, and daubed it with yellow till it is half like 
a London fog, and half like a sandpit after heavy rains. If you were 
to'come back I might perhaps alter it a little, but it will never be 
worth much. I went out with Crosby Carrington the other night. 
‘They stood me a supper at Evans’, and I believe I drank too much. 
Oh Kitty, Kitty !. you will bring me to heaps of things worse than this 
if you stay away longer, and get half an inch farther from me every 
day. “ Perry.” 


Whilst Kitty was reading this letter she saw a vision of Perry 
writing it. She could see him sitting at his three-legged writing 
table in his shirt-sleeves, his fair hair pulled desperately over his 
brows, his toilette utterly reckless, his beard untrimmed, the atmo- 
sphere surrounding him dingy, dusty, painty. He would be sure to 
look very pale, having kept late hours, and between each sentence she 
thought she could see him biting his nails, and trying to be more 
sorry than indignant, and more pitiful than tender. Perry was as 
dear to Kitty as a kitten is dear to a child; and thinking of him in 
this mood she shed a few tears. 
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Cuaprer IX. 
MRS. CORNFORD ACTS THE PART OF CONSOLER. 


Mrs. Cornrorp was ready to cry herself at seeing her adopted son 
Perry (in Bohemia everybody is adopted by somebody) in such a state 
of despondency. She did her utmost to console him for Kitty’s 
lengthened absence, and, what was better still, to cure him of his 
passion. But both tasks seemed as hopeless as that of Sisyphus; and 
Perry, who was as unstable as water when he had a fair chance of 
success, was dogged to any capability where his chances were those of 
little boys fishing for big fish with bent pins. He could have painted 
marvellous pictures with only a very little more study and care; he 
could have won fortune, friends, heaps of good things, had he chosen ; 
but he chose to prefer Kitty to all, just because Kitty alone was 
inaccessible. It is the old story. 

What little lad of six does not prefer his papa’s riding whip to any 
of his own toys, for the simple reason he must not play with it? 
Perry knew well enough what little hold he had upon Kitty’s 
affections. She called herself a friendless girl, and used to comfort him 
sometimes, by saying that she had no one but him to care about her. 
But he knew well enough that no one was less friendless than she. 
She lived indeed upon an income of friendliness. She drew constant 
cheques upon that bank, and not one had been dishonoured yet. She 
had neither kith nor kin, it is true, but she had adopted brothers, 
uncles, sisters, aunts, and all the men he knew adored her. Who 
could help adoring her—if not for her wit, for her beauty; if not for 
her beauty, for her sprightliness ; if not for her sprightliness, for her 
fine carriage? Moreover, Perry could appreciate character though he 
had so little himself, and seeing how Kitty could conquer and rule people, 
winding their wills like silk round her fingers, and how, being con- 
quered and ruled, people adored her, he was ready to let his adoration 
go any length. If she threw him off after having plighted her troth 
to him, he would have his revenge—to that his mind was fully made up. 

Perry’s studio seemed to take colour and shape from his dreary 
mood. ‘The carved oak cabinet grew blackish and funereal, the dingy 
statuettes threw up their arms or veiled their faces in despair, the lay 
figure grew more and more dishevelled and tragic, the palette showed. 
nothing but dismal greys and browns, the picture on the easel was a 
mere bit of passionate sky blurred with big drops of rain like tears. 
There was a bunch of dead flowers in a broken vase, an empty bird-cage 
hanging in the window, a broken guitar resting against the mantel- 
piece, a faded pink neck-ribbon—precious relic of some holiday with 
Kitty—was fastened to the cracked mirror. Nothing could have looked 
more wilfully despondent than Perry’s studio at this epoch. Perry 
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himself caught the woe-begone aspect of things. He had ever been 
pale, but he was now flushed at times, and the flush had a terribly 
unhealthy look about it, or he was ashy white, with dark circles under 
his eyes. He grew thinner than ever: and no wonder, for he ate less 
and less, and went to bed in the small hours after supping unwhole- 
somely, often off beer only. He smoked unmitigatedly ; that is to say, 
he smoked when he was hungry or when he was thirsty, when he had 
eaten and when he had drunk, when he was warm and when he was 
cold, when he was busy or when he was idle. Mrs. Cornford took 
him to task severely for such reckless behaviour. 

“ Before I tried to waste myself to a skeleton,” she said, “I would 
first see if there was no possibility of adding a stone of flesh to the little 
I possessed already. Finish that picture, take it to Blakesley, and go 
to Switzerland for a month with the money. If you don’t, you'll catch 
cold the first fogey day that comes, and die before the winter is out.” 

“ What matter if I do?” cried Perry, impatiently. 

“ But you shan’t die, Perry, I can’t allow it ; I’ve other ideas about 
you. Nowdo set to work and earn lots of money ; Kitty would marry 
you then.” 

“No, she wouldn’t. She will marry that rich widower down there, 
and throw me over altogether.” 

“Tf she does that, she’s a heartless, worldly woman, and I'll never 
lend her another sixpence.” 

“Don’t abuse Kitty to me,” Perry went on, painting away as he 
spoke ; “it isn’t because she is heartless or worldly, that she does this 
thing or that thing ; it is because she’s inclined to do it, and she can’t 
help doing it. Ido what I’m inclined to do, so do you, and it isn’t 
our fault that we do what other people scold us for doing.” 

“ Perry, you talk like a fool.” 

“ And fools always speak the truth.” 

“ But then there is no particular advantage in being a fool that I 
can see,” Mrs. Cornford coolly said. “You are doing the very thing 
to make Kitty marry the widower; Kitty likes the good things of 
this world, and has set her face against marrying a poor man. You 
were always as poor as a church-mouse, but now you are making 
yourself as thin as the paper the church-mouse feeds on. Will Kitty 
like you better for being a tatterdemalion? Not she. She would 
marry you to-morrow, and you would live happy ever after, if you had 
a few thousand pounds of your own.” 

“T know that well enough.” 

“Don’t sigh and look suicidal. Set about earning a little money, 
like a man. Look at me: I’m one of the fair sex, as fools say, that is, 
I'ma woman. Haven’t I worked like a man for nearly twenty years, 
supporting a sick husband, and a dozen helpless things I was fond of? 
I have ideas and an eye for colour, but no genius, and whilst I drudge 
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away for days, copying models, and draperies, and furniture, you dash 
in a few colours, and turn out a picture that nobody else could have 
painted but yourself. If I were half as clever as you, I should not 
only be able to give my poor chicks bread and clothes, but should be 
able to make ladies of them.” 

“You are like all women,” Perry said: “not having learned algebra, 
they are always meddling with unknown quantities. Of course you 
would do as you say if you were me, but then I am myself, and I do 
what it is my nature to do.” 

“Then you will lose Kitty Silver.” 

Perry’s sallow cheeks flushed, and he spoke very eagerly : 

“Polly, don’t speak as if it is my own fault. Ifshe returned quite 
the Kitty of other days, I could paint in a way that would astonish 
you, I know I could, and I should do it, but I cannot try to do any- 
thing without a spur in my side.” 

“T should think you had a spur in your side—and a pretty sharp 
one too,” Mrs. Cornford said, smiling. 

“Do you think then that Kitty cares for me, and that she will come 
back to us ?” 

Mrs. Cornford went to Perry’s tobacco-box, put as much tobacco as 
would lie on a baby’s finger-nail into a bit of gauze-paper, and, fixing 
her eyes on the wall, smoked and thought deliberately. When her 
modicum of tobacco came to an end, she said : 

“ My opinion about Kitty is just this, Perry: you could win her, if 
you only set about doing it in the right way. You know love isn’t 
lord of all, and a clever woman like Kitty sees more when she looks 
through a brick wall than most people do. A lazy bird is contented to 
eatch one fly, but Kitty dives after all she sees; you are a silly little 
fly ready to jump down her throat, but then there are so many big 
ones she wants besides.” 

“ Only tell me what to do, and I'll do it,” Perry said, with a des- 
perate inclination to lean upon somebody. 

“ Firstly,” Mrs. Cornford said, “ you must have your hair cut, buy 
a new suit of clothes, and wash your hands. Secondly, you must call 
upon Kitty, not looking at all as if you were uneasy, you know, but 
more as if you had found another Kitty elsewhere. Thirdly, you 
must get one of your friends to invite you to stay at some country- 
house, and when installed there, write to Kitty how you are enjoying 
yourself, et cetera, et cetera.” 

Perry groaned. 

“Tf Kitty were only contented with me as I am,” he said. 

“Then you wouldn’t care a straw about her. It is just the woman 
who is discontented with a man, the man always wants to marry. If 
you would only fix your affections upon a dear little stupid creature, 
you would not have far to go. But my model is waiting all this 
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time, and I really cannot talk any longer. After all, you'll take your 
own advice; you can’t make a donkey think that anything is better 
than his thistle.” 

Mrs. Cornford and her “‘ moddles,” as she chose to call them, might 
alone furnish material for a long story. Some one has written, “in 
painting you have only to carry on a friendly strife with Nature,” 
but Mrs. Cornford’s painting was not of this peaceful and pleasurable 
kind. She had to contend with all sorts of intractable human tempers, 
from the beginning of a picture to the end; this model was irritable ; 
one was troubled about a sick sister, one never kept appointments, 
one, who was a handsome creature, invariably looked ugly when you 
wanted her to be charming. 

Then there were such minor difficulties as these: you want a lovely 
young creature with golden hair to personate Eve or Venus, but then 
neither in Seven Dials nor in Belgravia are Eves and Venuses as thick 
as blackberries, and you have to content yourself with hiring the amount 
of beauty you want by instalments—getting golden hair here, a pretty 
complexion there, a fine contour from a third, a beautiful throat and 
arms from a fourth, and so on. ‘The process is tedious, but the result 
satisfactory. Mrs. Cornford turned out beautiful things after this 
fashion, and lost temper less than most people over her models. She 
rated them soundly for any derelictions of duty, though in such a way 
that none ever took it amiss; and after extraordinary good behaviour, 
she rewarded them by cosy cups of tea, or little glasses of parfait 
amour, a proceeding that set her on the pinnacle of favour. 

Out of Mrs. Cornford’s dingy studio emerged such bright, sweet 
bits of colour, that they reminded you of beautiful butterflies cradled 
in dusky cocoons. Fashionable ladies who saw them on the Academy 
walls, would never guess the history of those apparently fresh creations. 
“Oh! what a pretty ear!” “What lovely blue eyes!” ‘“ What 
sweet, babyish dimples!” such fair spectators would say, whilst look- 
ing at poor Polly Cornford’s laboriously achieved pictures, never 
dreaming what these pretty ears, and blue eyes, and babyish dimples, 
had cost the artist. But Mrs. Cornford made light of all difficulties, 
fortunately for herself, estimating her own capabilities at their worth. 
She knew that, much as she had done, she could do far more; that in 
her especial field she had hardly a rival; that by dint of study and 
training she might, by-and-by, be judged by the standard applied to 
men. Ske knew all this, and worked early and late with a steady 
purpose one would hardly have expected of her, judging from out- 
ward appearances. Her slow movements, portly person, and short, 
round hands, certainly indicated a phlegmatic temperament; and she 
was phlegmatic, except where her pictures and her charities were 
concerned. She was a sort of Miss Burdett Coutts, and seemed to 
look upon her earnings as the sole right and property of her invalid 
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sister-in-law, her adopted aunts, and her three orphan nieces. Every- 
body belonging to her was made smart and comfortable with her 
money. She held herself responsible for the general enjoyment of 
cakes and ale, never feeling slighted if she got the smallest share. 
When Kitty had sometimes urged upon her the necessity of buying 
a new bonnet, she would invariably say, “Oh! I must first think of 
my chicks ;” and though they were not pretty, poetic children, and 
sometimes vexed her with fits of ingratitude and insubordination, she 
went on indulging them and loving them all the same. 


CHarTrer X. 
A SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Waar is there in the whole universe like a Sunday in the country, so 
aristocratic, so peaceful, so good? Then, if ever, the wheels of the 
earth seem resting, and it is possible to fancy an existence without 
change. The rector and his daughters walk under the arching elms, 
receiving all the homage of the villagers in their Sunday clothes; the 
deaf old clerk stands outside the porch gossiping with his neighbours 
as they pass idle little boys sit till the last moment under the 
shade, showing each other marbles and pocket-knives; the bells are 
ringing in the old sleepy strain; the surrounding landscape is flecked 
with passing clouds; the wild honeysuckle scents the air; the graves 
are covered with bright daisies and buttercups. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing Perry’s conversation with Mrs. Cornford, he went down into 
Kent without breathing a word of his intentions to anybody. He was 
consumed with a desire to see Kitty, and to know his fate, as if fate 
and Kitty were such simple things that they could be read in a day— 
nay, an hour! He had no intention of presenting himself at Shelley 
House, nor even of speaking with Kitty. He said to himself that by 
seeing her he should be able to know how his chances stood, and that 
was all he needed. 

It was one of those perfect autumn days when all the heavens are 
purple, and all the earth is golden, and the air is balmier than in June. 
Perry, who was largely gifted with that exquisite sense to beauty, 
the artist's second nature, was not so absorbed in his own thoughts 
as to be blind to these perfections. When he had gone down to 
Kent a few weeks ago, he was in a childishly irritable mood 
that had taken off the edge of his enjoyment; but that mood 
had passed, leaving an habitual gloom. He felt more than ever at one 
with Nature now that he was uniformly unhappy, and more than ever 
conscious of outward beauty, finding his own life so barren of it. He 
was one of those men of real genius, but weak character, who make a 
goddess of the woman they love. 
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To Perry, Kitty was indeed a goddess. He considered no woman 
half so bright, so beautiful, so charming. He matched her with any 
man he knew for powers of repartée. She made clever puns, she 
mimicked, she could do anything and everything. 

They had spent many a holiday together when she had smiled upon 
him, and he had never doubted for the future. What holidays were 
they! Those cheap little trips to Kew, to Greenwich, to Hampstead 
Heath, could never be excellei, he thought, by the fétes of emperors or 
sultans. They had been so young, so free from care, so gay, 80 con- 
tented with one another. What did it matter if they had to walk 
a good deal and eat twopenny ices and pennyworth’s of cherries, 
whilst the Upper Ten Thousand dashed past them clad in silk 
and velvet, and bound to splendid banquets? Kitty had not coveted 
grandeur, had not even coveted comforts then. She was ready to 
enjoy anything that came in her way, and accepted his penny bunch 
of flowers as if it had been a set of diamonds. What could have 
altered her so much? It was not so very long ago. Perry forgot 
that women grow old twice as fast as men, and that months had 
passed since he and Kitty had seriously talked of courtship. 

He alighted at the little station, and walked through the quiet lanes, 
noting the soft greys and purples of the distant hills, and the wonderful 
glow of the red and yellow woods. He had to traverse one of these 
woods, and the delicious golden light in which he moved filled him 
with rapture. Then he came to a broad cart-way that was cut through 
the wood, and looking across the star-shaped ferns, and the silver- 
stemmed birch, and the bright young pine, he could see a far-off 
glimpse of the sea. Marking all these things with an artist’s eye, he 
walked briskly towards Shelley House, pausing only when he reached 
the garden palings. 

It was now ten o'clock, and stationing himself where he was pretty 
sure not to be observed, he waited impatiently. He could hear voices 
on the lawn. “ Prissy, come in, and be dressed for church! Wattie, 
have you got my prayer-book ?—Miss Silver is ready ; come, all of 
you,” and so on, till the gate opened. 

Perry’s heart gave a great leap when he saw Kitty, or what seemed 
more a semblance of Kitty than Kitty’s self, emerge from the garden. 
He had often seen her look as bright, as handsome, as bewitching, but 
he had never seen her look at all as she did now. She wore very quiet 
colours, his once colour-loving Kitty, and moved along circumspectly, 
as if she was practising the demeanour of a nun or of a Quakeress. 
When she spoke to the children her sentences were carefully expressed, 
and her words as carefully accentuated. Perry felt that he should 
have lacked courage to address this calm, cold, dignified lady, in his 
shabby, not to say vagabondish, attire, even had his mind been made 
up to do so. But he had set out with a resolution to do nothing 
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for which Kitty should have cause to reproach him; in nowise to spoil 
her Sunday; not to hurt her position at Shelley House by even a 
hair’s breadth. The little party had proceeded about a hundred 
yards when the gate was thrown open violently, and Dr. Norman 
came out. Perry drew back a little, and leaped a fence; then he 
walked on quickly, till he was quite near the whole party, this hedge 
shielding him from view. Dr. Norman looked quite as much of a 
Bohemian as Perry, only there was this difference between the two 
—you saw at a glance that Dr. Norman was an outward Bohemian 
only because he liked it, and not because necessity compelled. His 
crumpled coat was of the finest black cloth; his unbuttoned gloves 
were of the costliest kid; his hat ill-used, but unexceptionable. 

Perry scanned him narrowly, and uttered an ejaculation of con- 
tempt: “To think that Kitty should care for the society of a man at 
least twenty years older than herself, and the father of all those chil- 
dren!” Not that he could find it in his mind to despise Dr. Norman 
utterly. No man is ever so ungenerous to his rival as a woman, and 
Perry felt obliged to confess that Dr. Norman looked made of very 
good stuff. 

What made him spiteful was the fact of his age. Kitty was too 
young, too handsome, too witty, to throw herself away upon a widower 
between forty and fifty. True, that the idea of a marriage between 
Kitty and her host was purely the conception of Perry’s own brain ; 
but it seemed to him the only natural solution of Kitty’s strange con- 
duct. She was not so fond of children, not so fond of humdrum 
domestic life, as to give up her old love of liberty without some important 
ultimate end. A wealthy marriage, he thought, would seem such in 
her eyes, and reasoning from a man’s point of view, he blamed Kitty, 
or any woman, for setting a wealthy marriage above love and free- 
dom. It is an accepted theory that women live in their affections 
much more than men, but men are far readier to sacrifice everything 
to a passion, and readier also to exaggerate the expediency of such 
sacrifice. 

Whilst Kitty reasoned thus: Of what use for Perry to marry me 
when poverty will make us so wretched that we shall have no pleasure 
in each other or in our lives? Perry reasoned after quite another 
fashion. What was money—what was comfort—what was anything 
in comparison to a happy marriage ? 

He crept along the hedge, and listened eagerly to the conversation 
going on outside. Kitty had turned round to greet Dr. Norman, 
saying, with a smile: 

“Oh, Dr. Norman, how late we shall all be! And you promised so 
faithfully to be early for once.” 

“Miss Silver, we must hasten up-hill a little, that is all. Shall 2 
give you an arm ?—and you, Laura ?” 
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Kitty took one arm, Laura the other, and they walked on briskly. 

“How does Wattie look in his new attire?” she asked of Dr. 
Norman ; “if it had not been for nurse I should have promoted him 
to knickerbockers long ago.” 

“ Miss Silver has made me—oh such big pockets, papa!” Master 
Wattie cried joyfully, “and you would never guess what I’ve got in 
‘em ;” and then he thrust both hands in the beloved pockets and 
danced before his father. 

“T think, Wattie, Miss Silver is very kind to get you such nice 
things to wear,’ Dr. Norman said; ‘and Laura, too, is promoted to 
bonnets and long dresses, I see !” 

“That reminds me,” said Kitty, “ that you have not yet said whether 
you wish me to accept the invitation for Mrs. Wingfield’s croquet 
party ; Laura is naturally anxious to go.” 

“T don’t like Mrs. Wingfield.” 

“Then we will give up our party, won't we, Laura?” Kitty said, 
with a shade of regret in her voice. | 

“But my dislike to Mrs. Wingfield is not so strong that I should 
wish to keep you away,” Dr. Norman put in apologetically. “I don’t 
want Laura to grow intimate with her, that is all.” 

“There need be no intimacy that I see. It is sure to be a crowded 
party, and Laura will have plenty of her own friends to associate with.” 

Then they talked of other things, Kitty being appealed to, Kitty 
giving her opinion, Kitty throwing herself heart and soul into the 
family interests, however minute. Perry grew sick with dismay at 
finding how utterly Kitty could show a demure enthusiasm about 
people she had not known a few months back. He was half in 
the mind to hate her for her chameleon-like power of adaptation, to 
return to Fulham, and see her face no more. But the habit of a con- 
stant and tender nature was too strong. He went on. 

By-and-by, they came to a beautiful old church, built on a hill, and 
Perry forgot all his troubles for a moment or two, intoxicated by the 
colour of the soft grey walls, the dainty blue sky, and the gorgeous 
yellow woods below. When his impulse of admiration was over, he saw 
that Kitty was shaking hands and talking about the weather with the 
rector and his family: then the two parties poured promiscuously into 
church, Kitty being treated with great respect by everybody, the old 
sexton pulling his forelock to her, the school-children dropping a 
curtsey, the shopkeepers’ wives bowing deferentially. 

The bells chimed a little longer, as if giving grace toa lame old man 
toiling up the hill, then ceased, and everybody was listening to the 
rector’s voice but Perry. He emerged from his hiding-place now, and, 
after sitting on a gravestone for half an hour in sullen contemplation, 


took out his sketch-book and portable paint-box, and consoled himself 
- by working a miracle of colour. Then he began to feel childishly 
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hungry, and descending to the village feasted on bread and cheese and 
ale in a snug little way-side inn. Sitting in the clean-sanded parlour, 
he took out a leaf from his sketch-book and wrote in pencil : 


“Kirry,—I have been near you to-day, when you little knew it. 
A hundred and one things tell me that you are gradually forgetting 
me and the life you did not always despise. I shall never be famous 
or rich, I daresay, so I have no right to blame you for choosing as you 
have done. But I am afraid I shall always love you. 

“>. m. 


4 


“P.S.—Be happy ; never mind me.” 


Kitty received that letter as she was tying on Prissy’s pinafore for 
lunch. A little lad came running across the lawn with it, and Dr. 
Norman, who was at the window, handed it toher. Poor Kitty could 
not help colouring a little, especially as Dr. Norman, she thought, 
looked curious. She said something about an old friend passing 
through the village, and not liking to call because it was Sunday. 
Immediately Miss Prissy chose to open her round eyes and ask : 
“Was it Mr. Neeve, who played with us so ?” 

Kitty was very angry: that visit of Perry’s had brought so many 
embarrassments with it, and now he must write! She dared not speak 
a lie before Dr. Norman, but said “ yes,” looking frankly at him as she 
spoke. He checked Prissy’s inquisitiveness in a way that made Kitty 
part pleased, part puzzled. Did he guess her secret? Did he feel 
angry with her for having a secret ? She could not tell. 


Cuapter XI. 
KITTY’S DREAMS. 


Perry’s letter disturbed Kitty’s peace for many days. She wrote off 
to him the very afternoon she received it, and reproached him for his 
want of faith in her. When she had been sufficiently caustic on this 
head, she took a soft, womanly, cajoling tone, called him her dear, 
dearest Perry, her best friend in the world, her consolation through all 
the troubles of the day ; and when she had, as she thought, given ex- 
pression to the true state of her heart, she let her brains have full 
play, and reasoned with him as she had done of old. Why was he, 
why were all men so hard upon women, expecting fine feelings and un- 
limited sacrifices instead of a deliberate line of conduct—reasoned out as 
men reasoned out their own conduct where important affairs were con- 
cerned? Why was it looked upon as selfish and heartless of a woman 
to be politic, when a man was considered a fool if he were not? You 
will say, she said, that it is merely a question of affection between you 
and me, but it is more than that. I care for you more than for any- 
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body in the whole world, and shall marry you or not at all. It is not 
worth while to say more about the matter. Meantime, am I wrong 
in doing all that I can to improve my position? If I marry you, it 
is better that your wife should bring a respectable connection though 
she can bring you no money. If I never marry you, who will find me 
home and shelter, and all that a woman wants? Dear Perry, is 
there nothing I can say that will convince you it is more wise than 
worldly of me to reason and act thus, and more foolish than unkind of 
you to blame me for so doing? Katty had profited by Laura’s masters 
during the last few weeks, and could write a much more telling letter 
now. It is quite wonderful what brains will do for a woman. Kitty 
had picked up an education of some sort somehow in Bohemia ; could 
play waltzes, strum the guitar, and dance to perfection, make bonnets 
like a milliner, knew a little smattering of very good French and German, 
and how to make the utmost of dull people. She improved upon these 
accomplishments now, practised on the old grand piano when Dr. Nor- 
man was out and the children at play, worked at French Grammar and 
sang duets with Laura, hired a guitar and, throwing the pink ribbon 
across her shoulders, delighted the quiet people who “came to tea” 
with sparkling little tunes. 

Kitty, you see, worked very hard; and if she sometimes shut herself 
up in her room and cried from utter weariness, who can wonder? 
Nothing is a greater strain upon the nervous system than persistent 
self-denial, and Kitty denied herself from morning till night. She 
denied herself in little things and in great, in order to win people’s 
affections, and obtain from people’s affections all the good things the 
Fates had denied her. Do you suppose there were not other occupa- 
tions she preferred to that of dressing Prissy’s dolls, or playing at 
everlasting cat’s cradle with Wattie? Do you suppose she liked 
counting up laundress’s bills, and seeing that Wattie did his sums, to 
the pleasant sound of a scratching slate-pencil and dry sponge wiping 
out wrong figures? Often and often she sighed for the delicious 
indolence of the old life, the sleepy Sunday afternoons, the little fétes 
got upat a moment’s notice, and so wonderfully sumptuous, at nobody’s 
apparent expense; the sherry-cobbler for which nobody ever seemed 
responsible, the free and easy intercourse, the utter exemption from 
grave thoughts or care—all these things Kitty dreamed of and sighed 
for in her solitude. But she had put her hand to the plough, and 
was determined not to’ look back. She considered life as a game of 
cards, and said to herself that she would make the best of her hand. 

Once or twice Dr. Norman noticed her pale looks kindly, ordered 
up some of his old Madeira for her, watched her plate, absent as he 
was, to see whether she ate and drank, pressed her to let Laura drive 
her out every day, and, in other ways, took the same sort of care that 
her father might have done. Kitty would sometimes review all these 
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little acts of consideration, one by one; but she could never come to 
the conclusion that they were more than acts of consideration. She 
thought of her admirers in the old days: their name was Legion, and 
never a day passed but from one or the other had come a flower, a box of 
bonbons, or a compliment. All that was past now, and, for compensa- 
tion, she had the circumspect thanks of a middle-aged widower for 
services rendered to his children. There was a little gaiety for poor 
Kitty, nevertheless. Mrs. Wingfield, the neighbour Perry heard some 
talk of across the hedge, was continually giving parties, and inviting 
the whole family of the Normans. Dr. Norman, it will be remem- 
bered, had expressed a dislike to this lady, and it needed Kitty’s 
most skilful handling to carry her point, and at the same time to 
appear indifierent about it. The matter had unfortunately been 
brought up again before the answer was sent off. 

“Do you really care much about going, Laura?” Dr. Norman 
asked ; whereupon Laura looked at Kitty, and, seeing her answer in 
Kitty’s eyes, said “ Yes.” 

“ And do you care about it, Miss Silver?” 

“Tf Laura likes it, of course,” artfully answered Kitty; and 
Dr. Norman said no more. 

The party was a superb one, for Mrs. Wingfield was the widow of 
a rich cotton-planter of Ceylon. She was one of those soft-looking, 
round-eyed, low-voiced things who pass off for having little or no 
character, whilst in reality they bend every will to their own; and 
who equally pass off for having no passion, whilst Cleopatra was not 
more fiery in love or hate than they can be. 

Mrs. Wingfield wanted some one or something to be fiery about. 
She loved her dogs, and they adored her. But the affection of dogs is 
an equable thing, not nearly so subject to caprice nor so apt to run into 
excitement as friendship. She had not loved her husband much, and 
she was not the sort of woman to make friends of men—only the 
nobler kind do that—she did not care for the homage of fools. So 
she had lived very much alone hitherto, and, finding Kitty on the 
alert to be sympathetic, seized upon her as a jewel, determining to buy 
the jewel at any price. It was a case of elective affinity. The one 
had all sorts of gifts that the other wanted—wealth, and the captivating 
emanations of wealth, such as rich dress, servants, equipage, lands. 
The other had spirit, beauty (for a falser theory than that mere beauty 
makes a woman enemies among her own sex never was started), and every 
quality of character most valuable to society. So after a little pre- 
liminary friendliness, Mrs. Wingfield said, imploringly, “ Miss Silver, 
having dilly-dilly-dilly’d all the ducks to drink, how can I make them 
swim about and enjoy themselves?” 

“ Have you croquet ?” 
“Qh yes! croquet, and bowls, and all that sort of thing; but the 
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difficulty is to make a lot of stupid people look as if they liked doing 
anything.” 

“Shall I see what I can do?” 

“Tf you would.” 

Kitty was off in a twinkling, and managed the lot of stupid people 
beautifully. Soon the lawn resounded with the echo of croquet-balls 
and animated voices, and everybody seemed amused. A trio of some- 
what stiff old ladies Kitty was herself amusing. Mrs. Wingfield looked 
on, in her supremely indolent way, and thought Kiity an angel. She 
could do nothing herself; she loved people who did things for her. 

Before the afternoon was over, a brisk little intimacy had sprung up 
between Mrs. Wingfield and her visitor. Kitty was by far the most 
dignified about it, but jumped to friendly conclusions quite as fast. 

“You will come up and see me often, won’t you?” asked Mrs. Wing- 
field, in quite an affectionate manner; and Kitty, of course, said yes. 
It was a great comfort to her that, Mrs. Wingfield being rich and of 
accepted position, did not in the least disturb herself about her own. 
it sufficed for Mrs. Wingfield, that Kitty was clever, and willing to 
use her cleverness on other people's behalf. 

“Tsn’t it a little dull for you at Shelley House ?” continued Mrs. 
Wingfield, sotto voce ; “ Dr. Norman is such a strange, unsociable sort 
of animal, I can’t imagine how you can stay.” Kitty, knowing Mrs. 
Wingfield to be rich and independent, thought it more expedient to 
be frank with her. She broke into a little self-pitying laugh, and 
replied: “A penniless lass with a long pedigree, dear Mrs. Wing- 
field, is not overwhelmed with invitations to wealthy houses. Better 
be a guest at Dr. Norman’s than a governess elsewhere.” 

“Go out with me to India. I would marry you to ten thousand 
a-year. 

“Very well,” said Kitty, affecting to treat the matter seriously. 
“When do you want me to be ready ?” 

“Perhaps ina week. I hate England the more I see of it, and 
one gets starved without good curry and chutney. Then, the servants 
here are so impertinent. Give me my dozen black boys, and I would be 
quite independent of all your fashionable cooks and ladies’ maids. 
Have you seen my black man, Tomtom ?—he’s such a darling.” 

Mrs. Wingfield went on vaguely, Kitty putting in a polite “ yes” 
now and then: whilst her mind had shot as far ahead of the other's 
talk as a child’s kite soars from the tiny hand holding it. If 
other things failed, why should she mind going to India? It 
was not for her to pick and choose her way in the world, she 
must just follow the first hand that beckoned. She took great 
care, therefore, to please Mrs. Wingfield in small, almost infinitesimal 
ways, for Kitty was oa principle a moral homeeopath, dosing her 
patients sparsely and according to the fibre of constitution. Mrs. 
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Wingfield was not one of those persons who digest the coarser kinds 
of flattery; but there are other and subtler ways of worshipping 
people than by the lips. Kitty knew better than any one how 
to make a little action mean a good deal. She could fetch Mrs. 
Wingfield’s shawl unbidden, and put it round her shoulders in a way 
that made everybody feel that their hostess was a queen. She could 
admire Mrs. Wingfield’s jewelry or person a little way off, apparently 
quite unconscious that what she said, was heard. Does any one blame 
Kitty Silver for these little artifices? Does any one despise her for 
them? Very likely; but remember that she was not born with a 
golden spoon in her mouth, and was born with a strong longing for 
golden spoons. It is very unfortunate to be born with such a longing. 
It leads one to do heaps of questionable things. But it requires more 
moral strength than Kitty possessed to keep from doing these things. 
She did not pride herself upon doing them; she went through the 
work of the day with a resolute spirit, and shut her senses to the 
disagreeable part of it. She had no support from without, no clan- 
ship to fall back upon, no wealthy uncles or aunts to make her their 
heir. Was she wrong in building up her fortunes as she could, 
picking up a brick here, a bit of mortar there, never looking too closely 


to see if any mud were sticking toit? She did not always blame 
herself even. 
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Curiosities of Marriage Law, and Ritual. 


Part II. 


Tue marriage ritual of historic Hellas forms a connecting link between 
Asiatic and European usage. The consideration of women in general, 
and of the marriage state in particular, as represented in the Homeric 
poems, and as actually existing in the historic period, was, as might be 
expected, considerably different. In the epics women appear of greater 
character and consequence as well as of virtue; and an Andromache 
or Penelope might very well take the place of any of Spenser’s or 
Ariosto’s highest feminine ideals. 

But as we take Una, or Britomart, or Isabella simply as beautiful 
ideals, so we can found no real inference upon the Homeric represen- 
tations. They were the beings of an heroic and long-past age, not 
those of the present and every-day life. That they enjoyed more 
freedom and consideration in the ninth century than in the age of 
Athenian supremacy there can be no doubt, though we can also discern 
some traces of Asiatic prejudice even then; and, the Dorie races 
excepted, from a comparatively early period they were held at a some- 
what low value in the country of Hesiod and Simonides. In Hesiodic 
philosophy woman in the person of Pandora, the Jewish Eve, is the 
source of all the evils poured by indignant Heaven on wretched mortals. 
Instructed in the arts of deceit and blandishment by “ volatile” Hermes, 
but adorned by Aphrodite with all the charms of grace and beauty, 
“this novelty on earth, this fair defect of nature,” is the type of all 
future feminine mischief. In the Doric states, and eminently at 
Athens, their proper and indeed only use was in so far as they were 
fitted by nature or education to manage the interior economy of the 
household, take care to some extent of the children, and to overlook 
the women-slayes. Nothing expresses so exactly the ordinary idea of 
their place in the social scale than the recommendation of Pericles 
given by Thucydides. “If,” he pronounces in an address to assembled 
Athens, “I am obliged to say anything of the duties of women, I will 
give it in brief: Your special glory is in acting according to the cha- 
racter given you by nature; and greatest is hers of whom least is 
spoken among the men, either for good or evil.” 

Let us transport ourselves for a moment back to the mythologic 
age of heroic Hellas. In that intermediate age, preceding the iron 
one of hard realities, of the perversion of ‘equity and justice, of un- 
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righteous judgment and oppressions in which the Ascrean moralist so 
bitterly laments it to have been his lot to be born, ordinary life— 
when undisturbed by the horrors of war and slavery, neither so 
frequent, however, nor so severe as elsewhere—was adorned by many 
pleasing episodes. ‘To form our conceptions at least from such 
pictures as those, engraved by the skill of Hephestus, it must have 
been of a gay and Olympian kind; and the wedding ceremonial was 
no doubt proportionally festive, such as that at the nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis (a wedding, by the way, pregnant with momentous con- 
sequences) ; where all the divinities, great and small, condescended to 
be present; divine song and dance alternating with the equal feast 
and copious libations. It is a scene in which the mortal actors might 
well fancy themselves temporarily exalted to the ranks of the im- 
mortals. 

The Hellenic legislators, according to popular accounts, passed a 
farge portion of their life in studying foreign and Asiatic, or semi- 
Asiatic, institutions. Solon had travelled a good deal, and his foreign 
experiences seem to have left some impress upon his marriage regu- 
lations. He restricted the liberty formerly allowed to women on a 
point which would be not altogether useless in modern society. 
‘Women were forbidden to traverse the streets by night. The other 
part of his enactment might not appear quite so convenient to modern 
manners, by which they were allowed only a certain amount of 
clothing and provisions when leaving home upon a journey, with the 
purpose of limiting the license of moving about. The Athenian 
legislator’s attention was specially directed to ascertaining the rights 
and duties of heiresses ; and his marriage laws occupy a very respect- 
able portion of his code. 

Betrothal at Athens was as essential to the legal marriage as the 
actual forms themselves. The contract terms were then settled by 
friends on either side, the principals being sedulously prevented from 
meeting; and the amount of dowry and other business was now 
transacted. ‘This was what may be considered the civil or legal 
requirement. ‘The following ceremonies are chiefly of a religious 
character. When the virgin was about to abandon her maiden state, 
she was solicitous, in accordance with Hellenic anxiety to propitiate 
the guardian divinities on the eve of any serious undertaking, to 
deprecate the ill-will of the goddess Artemis, to whom hitherto she 
had been devoted. She was also conducted up to the Temple of 
Athena, whose divine inspirations were invoked as the chiefest blessing. 
‘To Hera, too, as presiding over the marriage-bed, it was incumbent 
upon her to offer up vows and gifts. Upon the altar of the virgin- 
goddess, her late patron-saint, she usually consecrated a lock from her 
maiden tresses. But the day is yet to be determined. This was an 
affair of the greatest moment, for almost as much as in Italy was the 
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choice of lucky days limited. The month of January, hence called 
Gamelius, or wedding month, was that deemed most auspicious; and 
the nearer the full moon the better. This horological question 
decided, the friends assembled, as with us, at the bride’s house, dressed 
in their gayest robes, the bridal pair of course conspicuous by a 
superior magnificence, crowned with garlands of evergreens and 
flowers, myrtle, wild thyme, and roses, a flower so rapturously adored 
by Anacreon, the poet of love and beauty. The lady was also of 
course decorated, when possibie, with the richest jewelry, as well as 
fragrant with all sorts of perfumes. 

The procession now formed and set out for the temple in the midst of 
a throng of festive spectators, who sang the praises of the happy pair ; 
while those more immediately concerned, relatives and friends, solicit- 
ously examined the omens which every moment met their watchful 
gaze. It must have been an animated scene. Everything wore a 
joyous appearance, from the procession itself to the streets and doors 
of the houses decorated with all the garlands and bouquets to be 
obtained. To which were added in the nocturnal procession numerous 
brilliantly lighted torches, musical instruments, flutes and pipes, 
dancing girls, songs and hymeneal hymns, with occasional jests and 
witticisms from the bystanders; all combining to produce an exciting 
spectacle thus graphically pictured on the shield of Achilles : 


“Here sacred pomp and genial feast delight, 
And solemn dance and hymeneal rite : 
Along the streets the new-made brides are led 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed. 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the soft flute and cithern’s silver sound, 
Through the fair streets the matrons in a row 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the show.” 


Such as must have been often witnessed by the Molian poet in his 
native land. Thus they advanced to the temple, where the new 
votaries of Hymen were each presented with an ivy-branch, a symbol 
of the indissoluble bond that should unite them. At the altar were 
made various sacrifices (to most of which, with Lucretius, we should 
have to object) and invocations to the deities of Olympus, first to the 
virgin divinities of Athena and Artemis, next to Zeus and Hera, and 
lastly to Aphrodite, who rules both gods and men. So Arsinoé in one 
of the beautiful idylls of Theocritus to the laughter-loving goddess : 


« All fruits she offers that ripe autumn yields, 
The produce of the gardens and the fields ; 
All herbs and plants which silver baskets hold, 
And Syrian unguents flow from shells of gold. 
With finest meal sweet paste the women make, 
Oil, flowers, and honey, mingling with the cake.” 
VO, XXIII. = 
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Sacrificial victims are cut up; their entrails scrutinized ; and as the 
omens are favourable or otherwise, the affair proceeds. The advance 
to the husband’s house, in accordance with universal custom, was 
begun towards night with the same accompaniments above described. 
On the preceding day they had both been bathed in lustral water 
drawn from some sacred fountain near; a sort of baptism which 
might be intended to signify the purity of life it behoved them to 
observe in their new condition. Arrived at their destination, many 
symbolical ceremonies awaited the bride. First, she had been carried 
over the threshold with religious care, that on such an occasion no ill- 
omen might be inaugurated by any chance stumbling or false step. 
The new sphere of duties upon which she was now entered was 
impressed upon her in a lively manner by the symbolism so universal 
in the marriage ceremonial. One of these was a reminder of her 
future culinary occupations in the shape of an earthen pitcher or vase, 
which she bore in her hands through the house soon after her first 
entrance. 

But the most essential part of the day’s proceedings was to come. 
It was a peculiarity of Hellenic nuptials that no civil or religious rite 
was required by law as a sanction to conjugal union. The only attesta- 
tion of the due performance of the ceremony necessary was that of the 
guests present at the nuptial feast, whence their name for marriage. 
At this supper the bride reclined veiled at one table with her lady 
friends, the bridegroom at another. Some of these suppers in the 
later periods of Macedonian supremacy, when the example and 
riches of conquered Asia had their influence, were often on a most 
lavish scale. Retired to the nuptial chamber, a chorus of chosen 
virgins sang the epithalamium or nuptial song, so called from being 
sung at the door of the chamber, accompanied by a variety of 
expressive dances. This hymeneal hymn, which was performed at 
night at the retirement of the bride, was named the cwmeterion, or 
lullaby, being intended to put the lovers asleep. Another was usually 
given in the morning to awaken them, and was called the waking- 
song. Some exquisite specimens have come down to us, like that of 
the twelve Spartan girls introduced by Theocritus before the bridal- 
chambers of Helen, or those of Catullus. Still more famous, or at 
least better known, is that more elaborate Hebrew one known as that 
of Solomon. The wedding presents, we should observe, were sent in, 
not before the wedding as with us, but on the following day. Some 
of them were distinguished by the name of the “ unveiling presents,” 
because given on occasion of the bride’s first appearing unveiled. 

Tt has been already remarked that, originally, marriage was not 
merely a private, but also, and still more, a public obligation upon 
every citizen arrived at maturity. In the Dorian polity, pre-eminently 
in Lacedamon, women were naturally in a higher estimation, and 
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enjoyed greater privileges than elsewhere. They possessed, indeed, 
the same sort of privileges as the old Roman matron. As wealth, 
luxury, and consequent corrupt morals got the ascendant, so in pro- 
portion did the dignity of the connubial state decline. In the most 
conspicuous epoch of Athenian greatness, when Thucydides, Euripides, 
Phidias, Aristophanes, and Pericles illustrated the varied intellectual 
genius of the people, it became the fashion to neglect the lawful 
pleasures of “ wedded love” for the society and charms of the ladies of 
pleasure, a class very numerous at Athens and other opulent cities, 
and generally foreigners. It would not be just, however, to confound 
the accomplished Athenian hetare with the ordinary class of femmes 
de folle vie. In the society of these brilliant women, such as Aspasia, 
or afterwards the equally celebrated Phryne, the most eminent men 
of letters preferred to pass their leisure time, without contracting the 
least stigma upon their character for want of external decent behaviour ; 
and Socrates himself owned his obligations to the conversational talents 
of the mistress of Pericles. 

Most interesting, because most nearly concerning ourselves, are the 
marriage laws of Republican and Imperial Rome. The Latins, in 
almost every other department of art and science indebted to the 
intellectual superiority of the Greeks, were easily first in the province 
of law. Half Europe, at the present day, acknowledges and submits 
to the original legislative genius of pagan Rome—beneficially or 
otherwise it is not our purpose here to inquire. Two kinds of mar- 
riage were practicable. For what was termed marriage without con 
vention, no forms of any kind were wanted. Cohabitation with 
consent (the legal requisition in Roman law for every sort of contract) 
was enough evidence. Of marriage with convention there were three 
kinds. That which was effected by what was styled confarreatio has 
the nearest analogy to the modern Christian nuptials. or this there 
was a particular ritual—a distribution of a species of bride-cake, from 
which it derived its name, among the guests, with certain religious forms 
in presence of the Pontifex Maximus and ten witnesses. It seems to 
have been originally the most honourable mode, but was avoided by 
the less rigid citizens of the later Republic. The other methods were, 
in the expression of the lawyers, by use and coemption. In the case of 
the former, a year’s cohabitation was required—an absence of three 
nights giving the woman the right of breaking off the connection ; a 
liberty in after times frequently made a convenient pretext. Coemp- 
tion took place by means of a legal fiction; by a mutual mock sale of 
the parties, in which the woman transferred herself from her own 
family into that of her husband. The honourable title of Materfami- 
lias could be acquired only by marriage with convention, on coming 
into the husband’s family ; in the other case, she could aspire only to 
the appellation of wife, 


x 2 
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Such were the ancient methods of legal union in the “good old 
times” of that lauded simplicity of which the types and last repre- 
sentatives, as their countrymen were fond of considering them, were 
the Catos. Those antique forms gradually fell into disuse or disrepute 
in more artificial ages. We may be apt to believe, however, that those 
first stages of the Republic, which have been so lavishly commended, 
have not been altogether deserving of indiscriminate laudation. The 
laws relating to the relationships of domestic and civil life were framed 
with almost Draconian severity. Between father and child, husband 
and wife, master and slave, creditor and debtor, the principle tnat 
“might is right” was strongly exemplified. No resource and no appeal 
was open against the arbitrary power of the owner, whom the law had 
invested with supreme authority. The husband possessed, though it is 
to be presumed he did not often exercise, the power of life and death over 
his daughter, for such was the odd relation in which the wife was held 
to stand to him into whose house she was received by “adoption.” As 
Gibbon expresses it, “a fiction of the law bestowed on the mother of a 
family the strange character of sister to her own children, and of 
daughter to her own husband or master, who was invested with the 
plenitude of paternal power. He exercised the jurisdiction of life and 
death ; and it was allowed that, in the cases of adultery or drunken- 
ness, the sentence might be properly inflicted. She acquired and 
inherited for the sole profit of her lord; and so clearly was woman 
defined, not as a person but a thing, that, if the original title were 
deficient, she might be claimed, like other movables, by the use and 
possession of an entire year.” If Pliny may be believed, the proof of 
having merely tasted wine, or of having surreptitiously taken the key 
of the cellar, was enough to warrant the extreme use of this authority. 
Yet the Roman matron enjoyed a higher theoretical consideration than 
the Ionian Greek, and for much the same reasons as influenced the 
Dorians of the Peninsula and Crete. She was not confined in any par- 
ticular part of the house—to the harem, or women’s apartments. On 
the contrary, she lived in the most public part of the building—the 
atrium, or hall. She superintended the education of her children, had 
the care of the household, signified by a formal delivery of the keys 
by her husband on her first entering within his doors. In fine, the 
Roman matrons possessed much the same sort of dignity, together 
with a subjection to the husband’s power, as prevailed among the free 
barbarians who afterwards assisted to overthrow the Empire, like the 
Franks, who, while generally faithful to a single wife, and respecting 
her matronly character, yet had the same privilege of life and death. 

As to the forbidden degrees, they were much more limited than was 
the case with the Hellenic practice. In Egypt, says Gibbon, the 
marriage of brothers and sisters was admitted without scruple or 
exception. A Spartan might espouse the daughter of his father, an 
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Athenian that of his mother; and the nuptials of an uncle with his 
niece were applauded at Athens as a happy union of the dearest rela- 
tions. The profane lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by interest 
or superstition to multiply the forbidden degrees ; but they inflexibly 
condemned the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first 
cousins should be touched by the same interdict, revered the parental 
character of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and adoption as a 
just imitation of the ties of blood. Numa, that is to say, the first 
religious and civil legislators, determined the age of twelve as the 
fittest for the entrance of the maiden upon the conjugal state, with the 
same object as Hesiod’s, that of giying her husband an opportunity of 
forming her ductile mind. Betrothal was usual, but not necessary as 
in Greece. A more vital question was that of the day on which the 
ceremony should be performed ; and the selection was neither so wide 
nor so easy as might be imagined, for it was essential that a perfectly 
lucky day, free from any suspicion of inauspicious taint, should be 
chosen. February and May; the calends, nones, and ides, viz. three 
days in each month ; all “ black days,” as they were called, were not to be 
thought of ; and these last were extremely numerous, almost as much 
so as the saints’ days of Catholic Europe. Nothing, indeed, could 
excite more the horror of a Roman than the transaction of any serious 
public or private business on a day tabooed in his calendar as “ unholy.” 
The time arrived ; the bride, surrounded by her companions and friends, 
presented herself, dressed out in a long white robe, fringed with purple 
embroidery and ribands, and fastened by a belt ceremoniously unbound 
by her husband at night—a sign of her abandonment of the virgin 
condition. Her veil, from which was derived the name of feminine 
nuptials, and sandals of bright yellow, her hair divided with the point 
of a spear and adorned with garlands, she appeared, no doubt, “the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” The bride-knights acted a more 
useful part than they do now. It was their duty in antiquity, and in 
this country formerly, to support the bride and conduct her to her 
home or to the altar, as well as to put the bridegroom religiously in 
bed. The young boys, paranymphs as the Greeks called them, who 
acted the part of the modern bridegroom men, were three in number, 
one of whom bore a torch before; the other two sustained their 
charge one on each side, she herself carrying in her hands a distaff 
and spindle, signs of her domestic employments. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom awaited her arrival with the symbols of 
fire and water, significant of welcome. Her first words of salutation 
to him were in the formula, “ Where thou art, there will I be.” 
Entering the hall she was first placed on a sheepskin mat, and the 
keys of the house at the same time were given into her hands. The 
feast took place in the evening, which over, the wife was conducted by 
matrons to the connubial couch in the hall, which was decked out with 
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an abundant show of evergreens and flowers. Other entertainments 
followed. The procession and nuptial songs were similar to those of 
Hellas, 

Intermarriages of aristocratic with plebeian families was for long 
severely prohibited. This caste-feeling is one of the most conspicuous 
social features in Roman history before the fifth century, B. c.; but, 
as might be expected, such “low” marriages did occasionally take 
place, and the oflspring, for the most part following the plebeian side, 
were the bitterest enemies of the noble class. Towards the close of 
the Republic the marriage rite had degenerated into a mere convenient 
contract, dissoluble by mutual consent; and the poets and wits of the 
early empire were fond of ridiculing the old forms as relics of semi- 
barbarism. At length divorce became an evil of such magnitude as to 
threaten the very foundations of their social fabric. By Romulus, 
z.e. in the infancy of the Roman name, the three just causes of divorce 
were specified as adultery, drunkenness, and false keys, the last two 
reflecting, it is to be hoped, unnecessarily and unjustly upon the cha- 
racter of the Italian ladies for temperance. When they had become 
“the equa! and voluntary companions of their lords,” about the fifth 
century from the building of the city, marriage was placed on the same 
footing as other partnerships, to be dissolved by either party ; and the 
most trivial causes, a word, a sign, or a look, were enough to break up 
the matrimonial union. 

The right of repudiation, or divorce without mutual consent, we 
should observe, though allowed by Romulus, was, on the authority of 
several writers, taken advantage of by no citizen for two hundred and 
fifty years, when Carvilius Ruga was the first to repudiate his wife for 
sterility, and this only on the urgent remonstrances of the censors. 

Augustus endeavoured to check the license of divorce, as well as that 
other of the fashionable celibacy. To remedy the latter evil, a tax, 
called the wife-tax, was exacted from those who persisted in contempt 
of matrimony. ‘That prince, in an address to the senate, expressed 
himself as at a loss for a proper name with which to characterise those 
fashionable young men who chose to neglect the lawful pleasures of 
marriage. He would not call them men, for they did not perform the 
office of men ; he could not call them citizens, for they did not fulfil 
one of the first duties of citizenship; much less were they worthy of 
the name of Romans. Do you cite, he indignantly exclaims, in the 
course of his grave and elaborate speech,—do you cite the example of 
the Vestal virgins? If you preserve not the laws of chastity, you 
ought to be punished like them. You are equally bad citizens, 
whether your example has an influence on the rest of the world, or 
whether it be disregarded. My only view is the perpetuity of the 
Republic. I have increased the penalties of those who have disobeyed ; 
and as to rewards, they are such as I do not know whether virtue has 
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ever received greater. For less will a thousand men expose life itself, 
and yet will not these engage you to take a wife, and provide for 
children? Collecting the citizens in a body, he carefully separated 
the married from the bachelors. To their utter confusion and shame, 
the latter were found to be in an overwhelming majority ! 

Even the women preferred to decline the conjugal bond. By one of 
the Julian laws it was sought to allure them by an enactment, that all 
women under forty-five years of age without husbands should be denied 
the privilege of wearing jewels or of riding ia litters; an excellent 
method, observes Montesquieu, thus to attack celibacy by the power of 
vanity. These Julian and Papian laws, as they are known to legisla- 
tive history, fill an important place in the Justinian and Theodosian 
codes, and in the fragments of the famous lawyer Ulpian. However, 
imperial interference did little towards the natural consequences of 
political despotism and social luxury; and the satires of Juvenal and 
epigrams of Martial exhibit a tolerably faithful picture of the excesses 
of divorce. The satirist gives eight husbands in five years; and 
Martial insinuates that ¢en in the month was not unknown! * 

These are exaggerations, no doubt; but at least they prove that the 
practice was enormous, in fact. That invidious belt, of a different 
kind from Aphrodite’s charming one, which provoked at once the envy 
and despair of Spenser’s fair ladies, would, it is to be feared, have 
found and fitted as few successful claimants in the age of Lesbia and 
Corinna. In earlier times a gradation of prizes was instituted for 
encouragement of marriages; and the reward was in proportion to the 
results. Jor the same purpose Louis XIV. was accustomed to grant 
pensions to those who were happy enough to be able to boast of ten 
children, and much larger to those who had twelve. In the same 
sort of spirit, too, apparently is the custom in this country of granting 
rewards to mothers of three children at a birth. But, as Montes- 
quieu justly suggests, it is not sufficient to reward prodigies. 

To prevent useless unions the Julian laws provided that a man of 
sixty could not marry a woman of fifty, nor a man less than sixty 
a woman above fifty years of age. ‘he result of which provision 
was, that no woman of fifty could marry at all without incurring 
legal penalties. The penalties were the same for those marrying 
contrary to the law, and for those who abstained altogether. The 
imperial regulations, however, were, to a great extent, nullified, to say 


* John Evelyn gives a strange instance of this husband-mania. He 
declares that he himself saw a woman in Amsterdam who had married her 
twenty-fifth husband, and being then a widow, was prohibited from taking 
another! It could not be proved, adds Evelyn, that she had made away 
with any of them, though the suspicion had brought her many times into 


trouble.—Diary and Correspondence.—A story that outdoes St. Jerome’s of 
the man who buried his twenty-first wife. 
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nothing of their example, by the emperors themselves, who indulged 
in the liberty of giving dispensations and particular privileges. 

Roman jurisprudence was, of course, considerably modified by 
Christian influences. Especially was it so in respect of marriage. 
What particularly characterises the modifications introduced under 
the new spirit of the established religion is the change brought about 
in regard both to the obligations of marriage and to the paternal 
authority. The interests of a new and struggling creed might 
require the loosening of the latter, as Montesquieu explains; to extend 
a new religion they were obliged to take away the dependence of 
children who are always least attached to what is already established. 
Ecclesiastical prejudices would affect the former; and the regulations 
of Constantine and Justinian, in an opposite spirit to the Julian and 
Papian policy, promoted celibacy so far as even to confer special 
privileges upon those who abstained from second nuptials. The 
pagan idea of promoting population was scouted by the Christian 
leaders ; as if, exclaims Sozomen the historian, the multiplication of 
the human species was an effect of our care, instead of its being 
increased or diminished according to the order of Providence. The 
exalting influence of Christianity, however, upon the condition of the 
weaker sex is not doubtful. How inadequate was the estimate of the 
character and proper position of women, even in the best of anti- 
Christian times, on the other hand, is very evident. Christianity 
blended the characteristics of Judaism with the customs of the West, 
and softened them both by the mild maxims of a purer religion. 
Polygamy and divorce, the two great barriers to the due influence of 
women, were overthrown, or at least greatly lessened. A way was 
thus prepared for the future position they were to occupy in a later 
and better age. The fusion of the Northern peoples with those of the 
South exercised no little influence in bringing about this beneficial 
change. ‘To which must be added the veneration for the Virgin, 
which, however it may have fostered superstition, and celibacy in 
particular, was no less the means of exciting that chivalrous devotion 
for the fair sex of which she was the highest ideal. It cannot be 
denied also that it tended in great degree to assuage the rude and 
fierce manners of the long period of barbarism. Altogether, the spirit 
of the new religion was rather to elevate the position of the sex and 
the nature of marriage than to encourage the extension of marriage 
union. The dignity of marriage, in Gibbon’s concise language, was 
restored by the Christians, who derived all spiritual graces from the 
prayers of the faithful and the benediction of the priest or bishop. 
The origin, validity, and duties of the holy institution were regulated 
by the tradition of the synagogue, the precepts of the Gospel, and the 
canons of general or provincial synods. 

The old Pagan or Ciyil Law, as it is known to us, notwithstanding, 
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was still respected; and in Justinian’s reign was digested by the 
lawyers into a compact system. Many of the pagan popular cere- 
monies and customs were also retained and insensibly mingled with 
Christian ideas. In fact, most of our marriage ritual may be traced 
to pagan Italy. In the Code of Justinian the Sponsalia or espousals 
are first rendered obligatory; and the regulations of betrothal and 
marriage are treated of under distinct titles. The first was ratified by 
certain gifts called Arrhex or Arrabones, a sort of earnest-money and 
part payment of the dowry; they were in vogue in the time of 
Plautus, and were occasionally given by the women as well as by the 
men. By a law of Constantine these presents to be binding must be 
testified by a public act. The ring, in the earliest period of Chris- 
tianity, performed its office at the betrothal rather than at the wedding. 
On the testimony of Pope Nicholas in the ninth century it was still 
apparently so used. Narrating the customs peculiar to each, he tells 
us that the man first presents the woman whom he betroths with the 
arrhe, or espousal gifts, and among these he puts a ring upon a finger ; 
then he delivers the dowry agreed upon by both parties in writing 
before witnesses invited on both sides to attest the agreement. After 
this, either presently or at some convenient time following, that nothing 
might be done before the time appointed by law, they are both brought 
to the nuptial solemnity ; where, first of all, they are placed in the 
church to offer their oblations by the hands of the priests, and then 
they receive the benediction and the celestial veil, and after this, going 
out of the church, they wear crowns or garlands upon their heads, 
which are kept in the church for that purpose. Selden quotes 
Clemens of Alexandria in proof of the early use of rings at the 
betrothal. The ring, according to Clemens, was a seal rather than an 
ornament, to mark the woman’s duty to preserve the goods of her 
husband ; in symbolism, it took the place of the ancient keys. It 1s 
one of the oldest of the ornaments of marriage ritual. Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans used it; and with the last people was in general use in 
the forms of contracts and agreements of all kinds. From Polycrates 
of Samos, who deemed the recovery of his ring from the entrails of 
the fish one of the most fortunate events in his prosperous career (a 
story from Herodotus which, it is interesting to remark, seems to 
have been the basis of the numerous incidents of the same kind of 
Arabic and other fiction), downwards, it has been everywhere in the 
highest esteem. It was a much more weighty ornament formerly 
than now; and the sarcasms of Juvenal, upon the effeminate men of 
fashion and coxcombs of the empire who changed their summer and 
winter rings, explain the practice. They were adorned by large and 
elaborate alto-relievos of various figures and forms. So the Jewish 
usually were set off with representations of their ruined temple. 
Some of the Roman seal-rings have been valued at almost incredible 
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sums; forty thousand pounds is recorded as the cost of one of 
them. 

The wedding-appendage appears to have been very generally worn 
on the fourth finger of the left hand; the reason for which, it is 
alleged, was the unscientific belief that a small vein connects that 
particular finger with the heart, which was thus the proper receptacle 
of that outward and visible sign of conjugal union; probably the 
popular reason still. But without having recourse to anatomical or 
other abstruse causes, it might have seemed an adequate account of the 
prevalent usage, that the left hand is less employed than the right, 
and the fourth finger, perhaps, than the rest. By some of the English 
missals it is ordered that the sacred symbol be placed first on the 
thumb, then upon the second and third, and lastly upon the fourth 
finger, “ because on that digit is a certain artery leading to the heart.” 
The same fanciful and unnecessary significance has been attached even 
to its form—the continuity of love and fidelity; though some have 
discovered in it the badge of servitude. The Catholic ritual contains 
a special form of consecration. On this account, one of those symbols 
so offensive to the Puritan reformers, and upon which they were very 
particular in the Hampton Court debates. A ring of a fictitious sort 
was at one time common here and in some parts of continental Europe 
—employed by false lovers to seduce too yielding women by a mock- 
celebration, and known as the rush-ring. Ducange cites a bishop of 
Salisbury in the thirteenth century af to the frequency of this practice. 
Let no man, he warns, put a ring of rush, or of any other material, 
upon the hands of young girls, by way of mock celebration, for the 
purpose of more easily seducing them, that, while believing he is only 
perpetrating a jest, he may not in reality find himself bound irrevocably 
to the connubial yoke. From which it would also appear that the 
ring was in use at betrothal or engagement as late as the thirteenth 
century. The kiss was another usual part of the same ritual: in case 
of its intervention, interveniente osculo, an additional obligation was 
induced. ‘Tertullian mentions the nuptial kiss and joining of the right 
hands together, at the espousals, as a sign on her part of the first 
resignation of her virgin modesty. It is also enjoined by some of the 
English missals. Strutt quotes a MS. in the Harleian Library which 
says: “ By the Civil Law, whatever is given by way of betrothal gifts 
betwixt them that are promised in marriage, hath a condition (for the 
most part silent) that it may be had again if marriage ensue not ; but 
if the man should have a kiss for his money, he should lose one half 
of that which he gave. Yet with the woman it is otherwise, for, kissing 
or not kissing, whatsoever she gave she may ask and have it again ; 
however, this extends only to gloves, rings, bracelets, and such. like 
small wares.” 


We have already seen what a favourite wedding adornment was the 
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crowning with garlands and coronets of flowers with the Old World 
peoples, especially with the Hellenes and Italians. It was nearly 
quite as popular with the professors of the new faith. ‘ Crowns are 
put on their heads,” says Chrysostom, “as symbols of victory, because, 
being invincible, they entered the bridal-chambers without ever hav- 
ing been subdued by any unlawful pleasure.” Which, interprets 
Bingham (Lcclesiastical Antiquities), seems to imply that they were 
rewards of a previous virtuous life. The myrtle garland was denied 
to contractors of second marriages. All these pagan reminiscences, 
in particular the abduction of the bride to her husband’s home, a 
custom recognised in the Justinian Digest, the zealous African, 
and other Fathers, inveigh against with much eloquence. Alluding to 
the ribald songs, the old fescennine, and lascivious dances on the same 
occasions: Hear all this, declaims the Golden-mouthed, ye that 
admire satanical pomps and disgrace the honour of marriage from the 
very beginning. Was there here (at the marriage of Leah and Jacob) 
any satanical dancing? . . . Why do you call the actors from the 
stage, and with unseasonable expense wound the virgin’s chastity? It 
is difficult enough, without such excitement, to moderate the torrent of 
youthful affections, &c. Notwithstanding, the descendants of the 
countrymen of Plautus could not easily shake off the old-world ancestral 
ideas, interwoven, as they were, with the joyous every-day life of a 
southern impressible race; and they long continued to be the scandal 
of the Church. 

The Christian ceremony was not always necessarily performed in 
the church, and by the priestly benediction. It was often effected by 
a mere civil process; the priest’s intervention being held to be of 
positive, not of natural or divine, law. Innocent III. was the first to 
ordain the obligation of ecclesiastical celebration. During the brief 
period of the Commonwealth marriages were legally, and indeed only 
allowed to be, effected by justices of the peace, with a simple form of 
declaration and registration ; and these marriages were recognised as 
valid by Parliament in 12 Car. II. It is not necessary to add that they 
are now a long-established, legal, and popular method. The ceremony, 
it has been above hinted, until a comparatively recent age, took place 
not within the church at the altar, as now, but at the outer door, for 
which a curious reason of ecclesiastical prudery has been assigned ; 
and Selden states that the dower could be lawfully assigned only at 
that place. So the old missals direct the placing the man and woman 
at the door during the service; and that at the end of it they shall 
proceed within up to the altar—a somewhat anomalous practice, con- 
sidering the sacramental reputation of the rite. Several years elapsed 
after the disruption of Catholicism in this country before it was regu- 
larly performed within doors. In France, it is said, they married 
without so late as 1599. Every one is aware that the ritual for 
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the marriage ceremony, in the English Protestant Book of Common 
Prayer, is essentially based upon and borrowed from the Catholic, as, 
in fact, is the larger portion of the whole book. In a MS. missal 
of the reign of Richard IL, a slight variation occurs from the present 
form of the woman’s “troth.” She is there directed to state: I, N, 
take thee, M, to my wedded husband to haven, to holden for fairer for 
fouler, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to be bonlie and buwom in bed and at board, till death us 
depart from this time forward, and if holy church it will order, and 
thereto I plight thee my troth. 

How much of the old pagan customs was still retained in our popular 
ceremonial appears from the following report, it is to be presumed 
somewhere in the sixteenth century, of the wedding of a wealthy 
merchant quoted by Strutt: “The bride, being attired in a gown of 
sheep-russet and a kirtle of fine worsted, her head attired with a fila- 
ment of gold, and her hair, as yellow as gold, hanging down behind 
her, which was curiously combed and plaited according to the manner 
of those days, she was led to church between two sweet boys with 
bride laces and rosemary tied about their silken sleeves. Then was there 
a fair bride-cup of silver gilt carried before her, wherein was a goodly 
branch of rosemary, gilded very fair and hung about with silver ribands 
of all colours; next there was a noise of musicians that played all the 
way before her. After her came the chiefest maidens of the country, 
some bearing bride-cakes, and some garlands made of wheat finely 
gilded, and so passed to the church; and the bridegroom finely ap- 
pareled, with the young men, followed close behind.” The bunch of 
rosemary was popular with all classes. 

In the pre-Reformation ages the prohibited degrees, by means of 
which the Church acquired not only considerable profit, but also in- 
fluence, had been multiplied to the most intricate and vexatious 
extent. However, they were the unexpected cause of an important 
revolution. ‘To the question of the legality of the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with his brother's widow, and the consequent long 
ecclesiastical suit at the Vatican which wearied out the impatience 
of an ardent lover, the Protestant Reformation in England has been 
immediately and fortunately indebted. As a natural consequence, by 
statute of 33 Henry VIII., these prohibited degrees of the Canon Law 
were declared lawful, and the rite itself had lost much of its sacra- 
mental and peculiar ecclesiastical character. By English municipal 
law, following the civil maxims that, where consent and ability are 
provable, the law is satisfied, and that other maxim that “ consent, not 
concubinage, affects the nuptial bond,” marriage is regarded as nothing 
more than a civil contract. Of disability there are two sorts—muni- 
cipal and canonical. To the second belong such impediments as 
certain relationships of consanguinity and affinity, physical infirmities, 
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&e., which are not taken cognisance of by the other. Divorce may 
be by either of two methods—the one effecting a total, the other a 
partial, separation: the first, divorce from the matrimonial bond ; the 
second, from bed and board. Formerly, contrary to the Roman 
custom, adultery did not entitle to the complete one a vinculo. Be- 
fore the act of George II. any formal agreement in words of the 
present tense, or, in case of cohabitation, of the future also, was bind- 
ing upon the contracting parties, and the man might be compelled, in 
effect, to legal celebration by the spiritual courts, so great a favourite, 
as the author of the Commentaries on the Laws of England is 
pleased to affirm, is the female sex of the laws of England. 

To the profane, English law, based as it is upon the old maxim 
that the wife is not a person but a thing, or, at least, that she is a 
servant rather than an equal, according to which theory damages for 
conjugal infidelity can be claimed only on the plea of loss of service, 
presents a sufficient anomaly. But the possible methods of a Scottish 
marriage are of the most perplexing vagueness, well illustrated in the 
notorious Longworth-Yelverton case. Contraction of marriage by 
the law of Scotland may be effected by methods falling short even of 
the old Roman requirements. It has found an indignant vindicator 
in a recent writer, who protests, on the tw quoque principle, against 
some of the English newspapers for inveighing upon the absurd 
vagueness of its provisions. So far his defence may be a fair one, 
Yet, to the non-legal mind, a marriage that may be effected not only 
by cohabitation, present or future, but by a mere presumed intention 
of copula, as the legal term goes, with or without any declaration 
before witnesses, seems at least peculiar. If serious inconveniences do 
not oftener arise, we must confess we are apt to impute such good 
fortune to some other cause than to a rational system of marriage law. 

Most of our readers are aware of the origin of the celebrated three 
Sunday banns, as they are called—in a practice equally illegal and 
infamous. A number of the most disreputable of the clergy, without 
other employment, had found an easy and profitable trade in dealing 
in clandestine and informal marriages. They were in the habit of 
haunting the congenial neighbourhood of the Fleet Prison, where they 
interrupted the passers-by with solicitations for patronage, celebrating 
a mock-ceremony in the most secret and convenient places, such as 
ale-houses, cellars, and garrets. ‘I'he amount of conjugal infidelities, 
bigamy, seduction, and prostitution, may be easily conceived. It was 
long before the Legislature could be induced to interfere, and that 
with much reluctance. And when the bill for “the better preventing 
clandestine marriages” was at length introduced, it was not passed 
without a vast amount of opposition. One of the most forcible ob- 
jections insisted upon was that “such restrictions on marriage would 
damp the spirit of love and propagation!’ ‘The bill underwent, 
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says Smollett, a great number of alterations and amendments, which 
were not effected without violent contest and altercation. . . . It floated, 
however, through both Houses, and obtained the royal approbation. 
This statute of 26 George II. enacted that the banns should be regu- 
larly published three successive Sundays in the church of the parish 
where the parties are for the time residing, and the particular evil it 
was intended to check was effectually prevented. Its original object 
is of course lost in the recent alterations in marriage law and cele- 
bration, which have been neither few nor unimportant. Registration, 
a mere civil process, has in great measure superseded the necessity of 
any religious forms. But chief of these recent changes is the estab- 
lishment of a Court for the trial of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes— 
an institution that has brought within reach of a large portion of the 
community a privilege previously confined to the opulent and the 
few ; whether for more of good or of evil to the probable convenience 
of marriage and the interests of society we will not now inquire. Let 
us hope that as far as modern society is concerned the fears of the 


_ historian, “that the liberty of divorce does not contribute to happiness 


and virtue,” applicable to the state of things under the old pagan 
system, will not be verified. 

Besides the remaining restrictions of expense and uncertainty, which 
must still limit the privilege, some elements of mischief, at any rate, 
are happily wanting in our days which in antiquity were fruitful 
sources of moral corruption: these are supplied by influences and 
restraints, of which, next to those of Christian ethics, the most power- 
ful perhaps is public opinion—a restraint that hardly existed at all 


in the ages of pagan, or, indeed, until recently, of any supremacy 
whatever. 
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Sn the Apple Orchard. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER. 


AvutHor oF “ From Otympus To HApDEs,” ETC, 


Cuarter I, 


A Giowine May day, with a cloudless Italian sky; a day that might 
have betokened July or August but for the fresh greenness of the 
sprouting leaves and budding hedges. And, that you may not have a 
single doubt that this is May, the fairest month in all the year, come 
with me to yonder orchard and pluck a cluster of thick pink apple- 
blossom, that nestles on the old trees like new-fallen snow tinged by 
a rosy sunset. Ah, and when you have come with me to that apple 
orchard, where the grass grows so green and thick, and where the 
pink leaves have fallen softly, you will be in no hurry to turn your 
back upon the scene and pass back through the paled gate to the 
dusty road. Hush! don’t let them hear the lock creak; a flock of 
merry girls are sooner scared from their mirth than the fairies who 
dance by moonlight in their magic ring. 

It was a pretty group that we watched unseen that May afternoon, 
passed long ago now; but I remember it—remember it as one does 
some half-dozen scenes in the course of a lifetime. How they stand 
out, undimmed by time, like the colours of a master-painter, and yet 
seem overspread with a haze of unreality, as though they might have 
been only vivid dreams—fairy-land that we visited in sleep. 

Four girls were- sitting or half-lying under the old apple trees; 
three quite young, one older. A white cloth was spread on the grass; 
tea, cream, cakes, a great home-made loaf, and tiny pats of tempting 
butter, were laid out for the refreshment of the young damsels, whose 
appetites were certainly not fairy-like. 

“What a delightful thought to have tea out of doors!” cried one 
rapturously, pausing with the cup half-way to her lips. 

“ Ah, yes, but you don’t know the trouble I had to persuade Granny 
to allow it,” responded a bright young voice that issued from the rose- 
bud mouth of the prettiest of the quartette. She declared we should 
catch our deaths of cold, or be laid up with rheumatism and lumbago 
all the summer. And when I asked her to come too, she gave the 
funniest little shiver, and said the bare thought made every bone in 
her body ache. And then, after a long lecture about buying experi- 
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ence, and giddy brains, she toddled off into the dairy, got me the 
cream, sent Nanny to lay the cloth, and made me make a solemn 
promise to sit on my waterproof cloak. Oh, dear! I forgot all about 
it until this very moment, and I declare if Lion is not lying upon it. 
Lion, Lion, bring it here, sir, this instant. Good dog.” And the 
pretty arms were thrown round the great head of the St. Bernard, and 
little Maud was nestling her face against her faithful old friend. 

“Oh, the grass is as dry, as dry!” chimed in the third, rubbing a 
little brown hand over ihe grass; “who could possibly take cold such 
a day as this? It is like August. I’m so hot, I can scarcely breathe. 
Give me some milk, Katie; 1 am dying of thirst.” 

Presently tea was over, and the conversation began to flow more freely. 

“How sweet the spring-time is,” said Katie, a dark-haired syren 
with grey eyes, pensively, “when all the birds begin to sing, and the 
flowers come out, and one feels so glad and happy, without quite 
knowing why !” 

“You should be a poetess, Katie,” mocked her sister, an arch bru- 
nette, “and write hymns to the spring or odes to the lark, and ink the 
tip of your nose with your pen while you were invoking inspiration to 
help you to an impossible rhyme. I wonder if Byron or Shelley had 
to go all the way down the alphabet on one syllable to make their 
poetry, like I did when I wrote the valentine for cousin George.” 

“ Don’t be so silly, Bell,” remonstrated gentle Katie; ‘you always 
make fun of everything ; and, Margaret, you know what I mean about 
the spring, don’t you?” she added appealingly. 

“Yes, dear,’ came the answer in a low sad voice; “I know, or at 
least I knew well enough when I was your age. When one gets 
older, and has been sorely disappointed—when one has hoped, and 
longed, and looked forward, only to see every hope blighted, every 
bright picture of the future blurred out by pain and weariness—one 
leaves off being glad because the sun shines and the birds sing and 
the flowers have come out once more; one only feels it bitter that 
there should be so much promise, and so little fulfilment.” 

The last speaker was ten years older than any of the rest of the 
party. She had been very handsome, was handsome still but for 
the weariness and suffering stamped upon her features. 

“ Maggie, darling!” and a soft face was laid against her cheek, and 
ready tears of sympathy sprang into little Maud’s hazel eyes. “Don’t 
be sad to-day, dear; smile at me; it is my birthday, you know.” 
Margaret smiled. 

“T am a sad kill-joy, dear little Maud, am I not? and I was wrong, 
too, just now. There is a great deal to be glad of in the world, a 
great deal to make one happy, if one has only a contented heart ; and 


you children, with all your lives before you, have many glad days in 
store, please God.” 
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“T wish real life was like the fairy tales,” said Katie thoughtfully ; 
“as much like it as the blue sky, and the spring flowers, and the 
birds.” 

“T wish there were fairy princes,” cried Bell impatiently, “and 
that they would ride up on their prancing steeds and carry us off to 
court, and fight for us, and proclaim us Queens of Beauty. Not that 
I am particular about my adorer being a fairy prince,” rattled on the 
madcap; “indeed, I would rather not, lest he might evaporate into 
thin air some day when one least expected it. I should be quite con- 
tent if some eligible young man, in the costume of the present day, 
were to walk up this moment and say, ‘ Miss Bell, I have conceived a 
sudden and violent passion for you; in my eyes you are the loveliest 
creature in the world; my prospects are desirable in every way; pray 
do me the honour to accept my heart and hand.’” 


“Oh, Bell!” interposed Maud, “I don’t believe you ever could be 
really in love.” 


“ And why not, pray, Miss ?” 

“Because you would never be long enough in the same mind, and 
—and I don't believe you could feel sentimental if you tried ever so 
much.” 

“But I shouldn’t try; and, besides, it’s not the fashion. No one 
breaks their hearts now-a-days, Maud, and, if they did, I should be a 
brilliant exception to the rule. No; I should like to have a dozen 
lovers at my feet, and be very cruel, and laugh at them all: then they 
would be so humble, and give in to all my caprices. You. know, 
Maud, it must be one thing or the other,” proceeded Miss Bell oracu- 
larly ; “a man must either be your tyrant, or you his; and, for my 
own part, I should decidedly prefer the latter.” 

“Oh no, no, no!” cried Maud, the colour mounting to her cheeks ; 
“T would not have it like that for all the world. I should like some 
one who was very grand and clever, that I could almost worship, but 
should be rather afraid of; and I should be quite content if he only 
let me love him, and thought of me as a poor little weak woman, who 
depended upon him for everything, and loved me for my very weak- 
ness and helplessness.” And Maud threw herself back on the grass 
with her hands folded under her head, and a rapt expression in her 
eyes, as if somewhere far away in the distance she saw the ideal she 
would have worshipped. 

At this moment the orchard-gate opened behind her, and two 
gentlemen came towards the group: one an elderly, grey-haired man, 
with a slight stoop, the other considerably younger, yet not young, 
with a bronzed face and distinguished air, that stamped him at once 
with the insignia of breeding. His grey eyes rested well pleased on 
the scene before him—one painter and poet might have thought well 


worth immortalising. The great golden sun declining towards the 
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west, and lighting up every shade of tender green as he went; a fairy 
perspective of woods, and fields, and shimmering water in the dis- 
tance ; overhead the clusters of sweet shell-tinted blossoms, and beneath, 
sweeter and fairer than all, the fresh young faces, with hope, and love, 
and trust, written deep down in the clear wells of their eyes. 

“Maud !” and in a moment Maud had sprung to her feet, and was 
standing confused, blushing rosy red, before the stranger. The dog 
had jumped up too, and Maud’s hand was on his neck, twined in a 
wreath of pink blossom she had made for her big friend. The stranger 
thought somehow of Una and the Lion. 

“This is my little daughter, Maud,” said the grey-haired man, with 
a fond proud smile ; “ these are our near neighbours—Miss Katie and 
Miss Bell Walton; and that is my niece, Margaret Wilson.” 

The stranger bowed courteously as each of the group was men- 
tioned separately, and then his eyes wandered back to Una. * 

“And now,” continued Maud’s father, “I must ‘tell them who you 
are. This is Mr. Ruthven, Maud, who has*come back , at last to live 
amongst us; you were too young to remember him before he went 
abroad.” 

Four eager pairs of eyes were fixed at once curiously upon the new- — 
comer. This then was the man who had created so much mystery in 
their minds, about whom they had so often speculated in their many 
gossips, whose return they had so ardently desired. I think three, at 
least, felt a shade of disappointment that he was so like other men, 
that he only looked like a grave, rather sad man of middle age. He 
seemed so old to all but Margaret, much too old to awaken any deeper 
interest than curiosity in their hearts. Yet he was. not more than 
forty ; there were but few threads of silver in the dark hair, and the 
eyes were as bright and keen as those of a man ten years younger. 
He came forward, and put out his hand to Mand. 

“T hope we shall soon be much better acquainted ;” and as the smile 
deepened round his mouth, the careworn face grew quite handsome. 
“And this is your dog?” he went on, laying a hand on Lion’s head. 
“ What a big pet for such a little lady !” 

“He is her protector,’ smiled Mr. Douglas. “She is always 
rambling about from morning till night; and, as I cannot afford to 
keep a servant to follow her everywhere, Lion is a most efficient 
substitute.” 

“He looks quite aware of his responsibility,” said Mr. Ruthven, 
with another smile. “Good old dog !” and he patted Lion again. 

The dog looked at him gravely for a moment, and then wagged his 
tail slowly. 

“You don’t know what a compliment that is from Lion,” cried 
Maud; “he hardly ever takes notice of any one; and, if I am alone 
with him, he never allows a stranger to touch him.” 
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“T don’t think I ever saw a finer Specimen of his race, Miss 
Douglas, and I have seen a great many.” 

Then Mr. Ruthven turned to the others, and said : 

“TI hope you young ladies will all come up to the Court, and have 
tea with me some afternoon. The rooms will be in order after 
to-morrow, and I think you would like to see the pictures. The 
hot-houses are full of flowers too, and 1 shall be able to give you 
strawberries and cream, if that is an additional inducement. Shall we 
fix the day after to-morrow—-Friday ?” 

“Oh, not Friday!” cried impulsive Bell, “ that is an unlucky day ;” 
and then she blushed crimson at her own boldness. 

“Then we certainly will not say Friday,” interposed Mr. Rt uthven, 
kindly ; “for I wish everything to be most auspicious the first time I 
have visitors at the Court after such a long season of gloom and 
seclusion. May I expect you all on Saturday, and you as chaperon, 
Mr. Douglas ?” 

A glad assent was given, and the master of Ruthven Court took 
leave of the party, shaking hands cordially with them all. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Douglas,” he said, with a last look at Maud; “ you 
will not forget that Lion is included in the invitation :” and he went 
lingeringly out of the orchard-gate, followed by Maud’s father. 

Then the girls threw themselves back on the grass, and proceeded 
eagerly to discuss their new acquaintance, until Granny came out with 
a shawl over her head and dismay on her countenance, and insisted on 
their coming into the house that very moment. 


Cuarrer IT, 


Arruur Roursven sat alone in the oak wainscoted dining-room at the 
Court. The servants had removed the cloth, and as twilight fell 
around, the ruddy glow of the fire in the great chimney sent its 
flickering light over the old room. Now it shone fitfully through the 
bright red wires—now lighted up the deep embrasures of the mul- 
lioned windows—anon it cast a deep broad glare over some rare 
picture, or sent a glow across the carved crossbeams of the oaken 
ceiling. 

His eyes were wide open, a cigar between his lips ; but he was away 
in dreamland—in an apple orchard amongst a mass of pink clustering 
blossom, looking at a slight childish form, whose arms were thrown 
around a great tawny dog, and who dropped her big abashed eyes 
before his fervent gaze. It was eighteen years since Arthur Ruthven 
had cared much to think of a woman—eighteen long years since he 
had trusted, or loved, or believed in one; now, to-night, he was 
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haunted by the remembrance of a little child-like maiden with wistful 
eyes, and the thought of a different life in the future that had slept so 
long came back to him across the broad deep gulf of time past. With 
eyes wide open, yet seeing nothing; with the bright firelight flicker- 
ing, and all the fair landscape without deepening into the gloom of 
night, he sat thinking over his life, of his early manhood full of pro- 
mise and brightness; a world big as Alexander’s to conquer ; of a 
season of exultant gladness, of youth, strength, and love; and then 
a sudden darkness, a blackness as of night come in the bright day- 
time, while the sun was yet high in heaven. God! to have loved 
like that, and been deceived. After all these years the remembrance 
had still power to stir him: “ Leonore, Leonore,” and his lips pro- 
nounced audibly the name that had been dead so long to him. If it 
were only possible that another love might come to him now—now, 
when he thought he had ceased to desire a woman’s presence or a 
woman’s voice—when he hed believed that science and art might fill 
up the great void in the human heart, and make existence better 
worth having than the ties of blood and love. And then, creeping 
chill and cold to his very soul, came the diffidence in himself that so 
often torments the noblest minds. What was there in him, it whis- 
pered, to win the love of a fresh young girl—in him, who was se weary, 
so old, so world-worn? Would a woman ever love him again—love 
him for his own sake? There might be many who would take him 
gladly for his position and his wealth ; who would smile upon him 
with false eyes, and hang upon him with feigned fondness. Pah! 
he sickened at the thought—it made him think, shuddering, of the 
old pain. Oh for one loving glance from eyes that had never learned 
deceit, one tender clasp of innocent arms! and Arthur Ruthven thought 
Heaven might yet come upon earth, and the bitterness of the past be 
atoned in one draught of pure happiness. 

Presently he roused himself with a start. It was quite dark, the 
fire was out, and his cigar had fallen but half-consumed into the 
Sevres dish. He lighted a fresh one and went out for a stroll on 
the terrace. But the same picture followed him; and for all the 
world he could not remember the name of the rector’s little daughter, 
—could only think of Una and the Lion. He found himself wishing 
to see her again, longing for Saturday, and almost vexed with himself 
for having yielded to Bell’s scruples concerning Friday. When the 
day came he felt quite unsettled; his books were thrown aside, he 
wandered through the rooms, strolled into the stables and gardens, 
and finally endeavoured to make a sketch of Una from memory. But 
though the most vivid picture of her was engraven upon his mind, he 
could not remember a single feature when he wanted to transfer 
it to canvas; so at last he gave up the attempt in despair, thinking to 
himself he would get her to sit to him for a fancy picture of the pure 
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maiden of ancient story. Five o'clock came, and his heart beat like 
a schoolboy’s as he saw the party of visitors approaching through the 
broad chestnut avenue. He caught sight of Maud hanging caressingly 
on her father’s arm, while Lion marched gravely at her heels, and 
a sudden gladness came into his heart, and a smile of such infinite 
tenderness deepened round the sad mouth—one must perforce have 
owned Arthur Ruthven a man not yet too old or stern to win the love 
of girl or woman. How he watched over Maud during her visit,—. 
kept by her side, showed her everything he thought might amuse her, 
told her stories in the picture gallery, picked her all the choicest 
flowers, piled her plate with the biggest, reddest strawberries, and 
heaped attentions upon Lion for the very love of her. And as the 
days and weeks rolled on, how he grew to love her! to love her 
so that there was not one thought in his heart which had not some 
reference to her, not one wish for the future in which she was not the 
sun all other brightness radiated from. 

He made the shallowest excuses for calling at the Rectory; he 
brought her flowers, fruit, books, music, anything he fancied would 
please her. He met her in her rambles, painted her picture in a 
dozen different attitudes with Lion; listened with well-assumed 
interest to the story of all Granny’s ailments; received her advice 
with respectful attention, and promised faithfully to try the efficacy of 
her numerous recipes. In short, he was as passionately infatuated 
with his idol as a boy—only his passion was not evanescent. 

And Maud—he was everything to Maud—a new feature in her 
life, a fairy godfather, who showered gifts upon her, and made her 
days one long holiday. She was always full of smiles for him, 
brimming over with happiness, with sunshine and laughter—no cloud 
came across the clear heaven of her sky in the dawn of that new 
existence. 

But Arthur Ruthven never deceived himself for one moment; he 
knew it was not love this simple-hearted child had in her heart 
for him,—knew it because her eyes never sank abashed from his gaze, 
because there was no faltering in her voice when she spoke to him, no 
tremor in the little hands she stretched out so gladly to greet him. 
No; her feeling for him was the same as she would have had for 
a dear brother—for a father, perhaps. That was his keenest pain ; 
aversion he might have conquered, indifference he might have over- 
come ; but that sweet sisterly affection given from the depths of the 
heart, and shown in the clear truthful eyes that were like deep wells 
of water, that was the.hardest trial for a man who craved and thirsted 
for another kind of love. Sometimes he asked himself if it were 
possible for that love to content him rather than he should force 
himself to relinquish all thought of her; if, knowing no other, 
deeper feeling, she would give herself to him, he would be right to 
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take her so? Oh, merciful heaven! if after he in his selfishness had 
tied and bound that bright young child-life to his, she saw some other 
man, young, full of power to call out love, and her heart went out to 
him .... Arthur Ruthven laid his head on his arms, and when, 


long after, he raised it, his sleeves were soaked through with a rain of 
tears, 


Cuapter IIT, 


One August morning when Mr. Ruthven came down to breakfast, he 
found amongst other letters the following :— 


“ Dear Ruraven, 


“Last year, in Gibraltar, you kindly gave me an open invitation to 
visit you whenever I happened to be in England. I have just got 
my leave, and as my people are travelling, and will not be home for 
some time, I shall be very glad to run down to Ruthven Court for a 
few days, if you can take me in. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Watnter Nasu.” 


Mr. Ruthven sent off a cordial reply, begging Captain Nash to 
come at once and make the Court his home as long as he felt disposed. 
The year before they had spent a great deal of time together, had 
made excursions into Africa, ridden and sketched together, and been 
on very pleasant terms of intimacy. So that but for one reason 
Mr. Ruthven would have hailed his friend’s advent with real pleasure. 
But now that his heart was so full of little Maud, that she was so all 
in all to him, he could not help but remember that Walter Nash was 
young and handsome, and a very great favourite with women. He 
tried to stifle the jealous dread that gnawed his heart at the remem- 
brance, and said bitterly under his breath fifty times in the day, 
“Tt must come sooner or later: why not now?” 

Four days after his letter, Captain Nash arrived at the Court. He 
was charmed with the house, the grounds, the park, the pictures, but 
felt a certain shade of disappointment at finding his friend living 
quietly alone, when he had expected to meet a party. Walter Nash 
was a good-looking, selfish young fellow, with very pleasant manners, 
and a most happy knack of making everything and everyone sub- 
servient to his own convenience. He soon made up his mind that 
a few days at the Court would be quite enough, and set to work 
to arrange the disposal of his time in the most agreeable manner 
to himself. “Now, Ruthven, don’t let me disturb your manner of 
living the least in the world,” he said at breakfast the first morning. 
“T’ve brought my fishing tackle, and if you'll allow me, I'll start off 
down that charming trout stream I see at the end of the park, and 
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have a day’s sport all to myself.” “So be it,” acquiesced his host ; 
“T am compelled to go into the town to-day on business, and as 
Bourne is not particularly interesting, and there’s nothing to be seen 
but a lot of farmers and rustics, | am sure you'll be much better 
amused with your rod and line.” So after breakfast the friends 
separated, one to business, the other to while away the hours until 
dinner time. Captain Nash was very well pleased with his choice 
of amusement. He had very good sport, and late in the afternoon 
retraced his steps laden with spoil to the Court. At a bend in the 
river, he came suddenly upon a picture which pleased him so well that 
he stopped to look intently at it. Half lying on the soft green turf, 
under the shade of a spreading beech, one hand under her pretty head, 
the other thrown across the neck of an immense St. Bernard, was 
a young girl who for grace and beauty might have been the Undine 
of that limpid stream or the guardian nymph of the forest. So 
thought Walter Nash, and almost feared by a single movement to 
dispel the illusion; but at the moment, part of his fishing tackle fell 
noisily to the ground; the dog started up with a bound, and the 
wood-nymph, disconcerted, rose quickly from her graceful posture, 
and stood somewhat confused looking at him. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons for my interruption,” began the young 
man, taking the straw hat from his yellow curling hair, and quite for- 
getting, as he fixed his blue eyes admiringly upon her, that he had no 
right to speak to a young lady to whom he had not first been formally 
introduced. Little Maud looked at the handsome speaker with shy 
eyes, and, not knowing exactly what answer to make, blushed still 
deeper. But here Lion thought it high time to interfere, and, looking 
up at the stranger, gave a deep low growl, and showed his teeth. 
“Oh, hush, Lion!” said Maud quickly; “you mustn’t growl, sir; 
that’s very naughty.” 

“T am so sorry I disturbed you,” said Walter penitently ; “had I 
only seen you a little sooner, I would rather have walked a mile round 
than disturb so charming a picture.” 

“Thank you,” faltered Maud; “but it does not matter the least in 
the world; we were only resting for a moment before going home. 
Be quiet, sir!” This to Lion, who still insisted on grunting his dis- 
satisfaction in a low ouf, ouf. 

“What a magnificent fellow!” said Walter, anxious to prolong the 
conversation. 

“Yes,” assented Maud ; “but he does not like strangers; he always 
growls at them, at least when he is alone with me.” 

“T don’t wonder at his being severe and suspicious when he has 
such a treasure to guard,” said the young man softly. 

Maud turned as if to go; a sudden thought struck Captain Nash. 

“T am a stranger in these parts,” he said, still with his head un- 
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covered before the little country maiden, as though she had been some 
grand princess; “and I have lost my way. Can you tell me the 
nearest road to Ruthven Court ?” 

“ Ruthven Court ?” echoed Maud, with brightening eyes; “you are 
Captain Nash, then ?” 

“Yes, that is my name. You know my friend Ruthven, perhaps?” 

“ Know him?” cried Maud, with a litt'e laugh; ‘he is our dearest 
friend. I am going home past the Court now, and I will show you 
the way if you please.” 

“ A thousand thanks ;” and Maud caught up her straw hat from the 
ground, slung it across her arm, and with the rosy fingers of the other 
hand grasping Lion’s collar, while he still expressed audible dissatis- 
faction, she turned and walked slowly by Walter’s side in the direction 
of the Court. Sometimes she cast a furtive glance at the distinguished- 
looking figure in the velvet shooting-coat, and thought how different 
he was from any one she had ever seen before. She chatted away to 
him about Mr. Ruthven, about her home, her dog, about a thousand 
things, in her naive, childish way ; and Captain Nash listening to her, 
and ever and anon casting a side glance at the animated face framed 
in rippling hair, thought her the dearest, sweetest little type of maiden- 
hood that ever blessed the eyes of man. He was sorry when presently 
they came to the Park gates, and she said : 

“T must leave you here; this other path leads to the Rectory.” 

“ Do let me take you home,” he said; “I shall be sure not to miss 
my way now.” 

“Oh no, thanks!” laughed Maud; “ Lion is quite sufficient escort, 
—I never need any other. Good-bye!” and she stretched out a little 
hand with sweet familiarity. “Tell Mr. Ruthven that you met 
me.” 

“You forget that I am not so fortunate as to know your name,” 
said Walter, taking the proffered fingers, and feeling strongly inclined 
to kiss them. 

“My name? Ah, yes, I forgot. Maud Douglas. Good-bye. 
Come, Lion.” And the little nymph tripped gracefully away down 
the glade, while Captain Nash watched her with keen interest in his 
eyes. 

After dinner, as host and guest sat smoking together, Walter com- 
menced : 

“T met a most charming little friend of yours in my wanderings 
to-day, Ruthven.” 

“ Indeed !” and Mr. Ruthven gave a slight start. 

“Who was it ?” 

“ Maud Douglas.” 


The colour deepened on Arthur’s bronzed face, and he looked 
up sharply. To hear his idol’s name pronounced thus glibly by a 
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stranger grated inexpressibly upon his ears. Walter must have seen 
the look of annoyance, for he hastened to say : 

“T am speaking from the young lady’s own authority. She bade 
me tell you I had met Maud Douglas.” 

“And where did you meet her?” Mr. Ruthven asked, trying to 
soften his voice, that had grown harsh from sudden pain. 

“Down by the river. I was returning laden with spoils, when, at 
a bend, I came suddenly on such a sweet picture, that I held my 
breath, fearful of destroying it. There was a graceful young girl 
half-lying on the bank under the trees, with one arm thrown round a 
splendid dog couched at her side. I would have given the world for 
my pencil and sketch-book, but, at the moment, I dropped my rod, 
and dog and mistress sprang up at a bound. I apologised, and asked 
my way to the Court, and Miss Douglas inquired if my name was 
Nash, and at once volunteered to be my guide. She talked so much 
of you, by the way,’—Walter went on, knowing with intuitive tact 
that his host was not pleased—* told me you were her greatest friend, 
that, since your return, life at the Rectory had been quite different.” 

“Miss Douglas was very good,” Arthur remarked stiffly. For the 
life of him he could not make his tone genial or hearty. 

“T hope you will take me to the Rectory to call,” said Walter, not 
caring very much whether his friend was pleased or annoyed. “Miss 
Douglas is the most charming specimen of womanhood my eyes have 
rested on for many a long day; she seems like an angel from heaven 
after the poor painted dolls of Seville and Madrid—eh, Ruthven ?” 
And Captain Nash raised his handsome face from the apricot he was 
peeling, and looked so provokingly like a young Apollo, with his blue 
eyes and tawny golden locks, that a dull pain shot through the heart 
of the man who loved hopelessly, and he said to himself, “ It has come 
at last. Better now than when it was too late.” 

All night he never closed his eyes, but paced restlessly up and 
down, with a vague, bitter jealousy gnawing at his heart-strings. 
Wild thoughts crowded his brain. If he could only make some excuse 
and get rid of this man without letting Maud see him again; then he 
would heap such love and care upon her she must perforce come to 
love him. He would fulfil her every wish, gratify her every whim ; 
or he would implore her upon his knees to have pity on him and to 
be his wife. Only once his—and the blood surged to brain and heart 
until every sense beat and quickened madly—and then come death, 
come night, come despair. What mattered anything Life held or 
Fate threatened after that supreme happiness. But those were only 
the mad thoughts of a mad moment. Reason came, came struggling 
against passion, and whispered with all the resistless force of that calm 
voice which will be heard above all storms of rage and agony that 
rack the human breast. Is the prize you covet a lifeless form ? 
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Would you have the body without the heart? Would the cold tole- 
rance of pity be enough to satisfy a love like yours? Arthur Ruthven 
groaned as the exceeding bitterness of that thought forced itself upon 
him. Then good-bye hope, good-bye all dreams of pleasant days, in 
which the echo of loved voices and little feet had made sweet music 
in his ears. Back to the old life—life without love, without hope of 
brightness—life in which cold science and musty book-lore were the 
only wife and child he would ever gather to his heart. He reproached 
himself bitterly with selfishness—told himself a thousand times that if 
his love for her was real, was beyond self-seeking, he would rejoice 
in her happiness, and be content to sacrifice his own pleasure to 
hers. 

“Will you come to the Rectory with me to-day?” he asked his 
guest the next morning after breakfast, and Captain Nash declared he 
should be charmed, and lounged on to the terrace with the languid 
grace and self-possession of a man prepared for easy conquest. Arthur 
Ruthven felt a sudden devilish desire spring up in him to seize this 
man by the throat and maul out every trace of beauty from the 
Apollo-like face. Conquering his rage as quickly, he turned half- 
ashamed and walked back into the house to command his voice. 
Twenty minutes later the two men entered the dining-room at the 
Rectory. But they found only Mr. Douglas and Granny. Maud 
had just gone out, her father said, but she would probably be with 
Bell Walton—he had sent the servant to see. In a few minutes 
Maud was seen coming quickly up the garden path with Lion 
bounding on in front. As she entered the room she stopped short, 
blushed vividly, and then greeted her visitors shyly. But as she held 
out her hand to the stranger Arthur Ruthven saw a light come into 
her eyes that had never dawned there for him, 


Cuapter LY. 


THE summer days passed swiftly by—swiftly, and ah, how happily 
for Maud, in this golden dawn of love that had broken for her. She 
seemed to tread on air for very joy of her life, that life which had 
always been serene and gladsome, and was so full to overflowing of all 
brightness now that the diviner element of love had entered it. How 
could she know, innocent child, that such rosy hues come but once in 
the prism of life; that the brighter the colouring, the more quickly it 
fades, like the hot sunshine in April, more vivid before the heavy 
shower? Just now the blind goddess stood by her wheel a fairy god- 
mother to the girl, painting her life in all the fairest colours, un- 
shadowed by one darker line. 
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* Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands.” 


Walter Nash was always by her side—in the Rectory parlour, in the 
oaken picture galleries at Ruthven Court, in the long shaded avenues, 
by the trout stream, or plucking wild flowers in the woods. And 
with unconscious, unintentional selfishness, Maud forgot to miss the 
friend through whom, during the last months, all her gladness had 
come ; and whea, always absent, he sent shallow excuses and pretexts 
for his absence, she failed to note their unreality. It was always 
Walter who brought them, and what thought had she of any one away 
while he was by her side. How her ears drank in the whispered 
flatteries of love; how passing sweet were those rambles in the 
summer twilight, when a long silence was even happier than all 
words! Captain Nash stayed on at the Court for his own selfish 
pleasure, taking advantage of the invitation that was now and again 
renewed with cold courtesy. But one morning a letter came pressing 
him urgently to spend a month in Yorkshire for the partridge 
shooting, and such were the temptations offered that Walter hesitated 
before declining it. First rate sport, a house full of pleasant people, 
some very pretty girls, dancing every night, &c. &e. The young 
man leaned his arms on the window-sill and mused, as he watched the 
wreaths of thin smoke curling from his lips, over the pros and cons 
for accepting or declining the invitation. 

“Sir Geoffry is a good-natured old fellow, has plenty of interest ; 
the daughters are pretty, and will have twenty thousand apiece. I 
must marry money. I’m deuced hard up now, and Jack hints some- 
thing in his letter about an heiress. I shouldn’t take long cutting 
him out,” and Walter passed his hand complacently through his 
yellow curls. “I don’t like leaving dear little Maud. I shall miss 
her awfully at first, dear little innocent darling. After her sweet 
childish ways, how I shall detest the tricks and artificial sentiment of 
women of the world. But it must have an end some time. And so,” 
concluded the young man, rising slowly, “ I'll write a line and say I'll 
be there next Thursday. However shall I tell little Maud? I hope 
to Heaven she won’t cry or make a scene. It will be better to say 
nothing to her until a day or two before; one may as well have 
things pleasant and tranquil as long as possible. The old Rector 
don’t look like a man to ask one’s intentions. Gad! I wish she was 
a little higher or a good deal lower. I know it'll go deuced hard 
with me saying good-bye to her.” 

It was the Tuesday before his departure. Mr. Ruthven had been 
apprised of his intended movements, and had asked Mr. Douglas and 
his daughter to dinner in the evening. How sore Arthur’s heart 
was as he made that sacrifice. “Of course he will propose to her 
before he goes,” he said to himself with great bitterness, “and that 
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will give him an opportunity of talking matters over with Mr. 
Douglas.” 

Dinner was just over when a messenger came begging the clergy- 
man to go immediately to a woman in the village who was dying. 
He rose at once. 

“T will come for you, dear, as soon as possible,” he said to Maud. 
“ Tf it should be late Mr. Ruthven will send you home, I know.” 

Maud went to the door with her father, and when he was gone, she 
did not return to the dining-room, but went into the morning-room 
that adjoined, and sat down on the window-ledge with Lion’s great 
head on jher lap. The sun had set, but the sky was still red with 
luminous clouds—scarce a breath of air stirred the dark branches of 
the cedars—there was only a soft twittering of birds singing lullaby 
to their little ones, and Maud sat looking out at the bright flower 
borders, the wood beyond, and the silver thread of water winding 
below, and felt a soft hushed consciousness of great happiness—so 
great that she heaved a gentle sigh of intense content. 

“Sighing, little Maud ?” said a low voice behind her, and turning 
with bright eyes she saw that Walter Nash was standing watching 
her. 

“TJ did not hear you come in,” she said, smiling. ‘“ Where is Mr. 
Ruthven ?” 

“T don’t know,” Walter answered, carelessly. “I thought he was 
following me. Do you want him?” 

“No;” and through the open window the sound of their voices 
came in to Mr. Ruthven, and his face contracted with a sudden spasm 
of pain. 

Walter sat down on the ledge beside Maud, taking her hand 
tenderly in his, while Lion looked on with jealous suspicion. He had 
never quite overcome his distrust of the young man. 

“ Are you happy, Maud?” Walter asked in a low voice, looking at 
her with love in his eyes. 

“ Happy ?” and she lifted the lustrous hazel orbs in supreme confi- 
dence and trust to his. “ Oh yes, so happy !” 

“Do you know, little Maud, that I am very miserable to-night ?” he 
said, presently, concentrating all the tenderness he was capable of into 
voice and eyes. 

“You miserable! oh, why?” exclaimed Maud, with sweet concern. 

“The last month has been so happy for me, and I think you have 
cared for it too, have you not, little Maud ?” 

“Ah, yes!” and a vague terror of what was coming overshadowed 
her, and almost unconsciously she clasped the finger that held hers. 

He carried the little hand to his lips, kissing it passionately. 

“My darling, if I could only stay with you always!” 

“Why must you go ?” she faltered. 
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“J have stayed already too long for my own peace of mind,” said 
Walter, in a low voice, feeling in his heart that he had behaved badly, 
and anxious to persuade himself that he suffered as much as this ewe 
lamb whom he had robbed of her sweet innocent happiness. “Ah, 
Maud! if I were only master of these broad acres, like Ruthven, how 
happy we might be; but I am cursed with poverty. I might as well 
cut off my right hand as ask you to be my wife.” 

Arthur Ruthven heard every word. It seemed to pierce his brain 
like molten lead; he had no thought that he was listening to a con- 
versation not meant for his ears. Only one great agony of pity for 
the girl he loved so dearly overwhelmed him. A crushing contempt 
and loathing for the man who could sacrifice that guileless heart to an 
hour’s amusement. He waited in breathless pain for Maud’s answer ; 
but none came. He strained his ears to hear, and they caught a low 
agonised sob that went to his very heart. He sprang up with sudden 
madness; for a moment he felt he must confront Captain Nash, and 
pour out his wrath in fierce words and blows; then with a violent 
effort he controlled himself and went out through the hall-door 
towards the park. He could not stay there to hear that low heart- 
broken cry a second time ; it would have driven him mad. He went 
quickly out and up through the park into the woods, and there he 
flung himself with his face downwards to the earth in an agony of 
pain. His was no selfish misery; he was not grieving because he 
could not win what he prized so dearly ; what he felt was one great 
heart-aching pity for the tender little one he would have laid his life 
down to shield from suffering. How he longed for revenge on the 
man who had been his friend—the very hatred of Cain rose in his 
breast towards him! When Maud was gone, he would confront him ; 
would brand him the base hound, the dishonourable blackguard that 
he was. Nash would call him out, and a murderous joy leapt up in 
Arthur’s heart at the bare thought; but, as he grew calmer, he 
remembered that without dishonour to himself he could not infringe 
the sacred laws of hospitality. This man was his guest, and so long 
as he remained under his roof must be safe from anger or insult. 
There was but one way left: Arthur felt he must leave the house 
until Captain Nash was out of it. To meet him again with any 
pretence of friendship or civility was out of the question; so he 
retraced his steps, and stole into the Court by a side door, like a thief. 

“Pack me things enough for three days, and send them after me to 
Bourne,” he said to his man ; ‘‘ I shall be away until Saturday.” Then 
he went to the stables, ordered his horse to be saddled, and ten minutes 
later was galloping furiously over the downs towards the sea. 

“ T don’t know what the doose is come to master,” his valet remarked 
to the butler ; “he’s gone off somewhere all in a hurry, an’ never left 
no message or nothing for the Captain.” 
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“You mark my words, Horton,” returned the other in a solemn con- 
fidential tone, “I don’t know nothing, nor I don’t suspec’ nothing ; 
but when gents takes those sudden freaks, an’ goes off at night-time 
a-scourin’ the country like mad, you may take my word for it—an’ 
I’ve had a deal of experence in those matters—there’s a woman at the 
bottom of it.” 


Cuarter YV. 


No more sunshine for little Maud; no more gay songs and laughter 
for very gladness of heart; no more light feet dancing for joy across 
the green sward. Only a dull pain at the heart, a great unfilled 
void, a longing not to be satisfied. And then tears at night, sorrow 
in the daytime, loneliness always; and when Mr. Ruthven, after 
many days, found courage to come to the Rectory, he saw what a pain- 
ful prescience had warned him of—hollow eyes, forced smiles, and a 
dull silent misery that half broke his heart. If he could only have 
taken the little wounded dove to his breast, and soothed her pain with 
loving sympathy ! 

He dared not come very often ; it made him so miserable to see her 
wan little face that had always until now been so blithe and smiling ; 
and he said sorrowlully enough in his heart, “ She does not miss me.” 

Autumn passed; the leaves yellowed and fell from the trees. 
Dreariness came over the landscape; frost, cold, and snow, and winter 
commenced his reign. After that the spring, and people began to 
look anxiously at little Maud, and to wonder why her cheeks were so 
wan and had lost the roses of other days. Granny fidgeted and 
worried, her father looked anxiously at her; Mr. Ruthven underwent 
tortures of apprehension on her account. He would have had the 
most celebrated physicians to see her ; would have taken her half over 
the world in search of health ; and he was obliged to be silent, or 
content himself with an occasional hint to Mr. Douglas. At last he 
could bear it no longer, and said to the rector : 

“JT don’t want to alarm you, Mr. Douglas; but I really think you 
should have some advice for your daughter. Let me send a carriage 
to take you into Bourne one morning. They say Dr. Arnold is very 
clever in cases of——” he stopped, afraid for his own sake to finish the 
sentence. 

Mr. Douglas acted upon his friend’s suggestion, and Maud was 
taken for the physician to pass sentence upon. After very careful 
examination, he pronounced that there was no danger, but a great 
deal of delicacy—the nervous system was disordered. 

“T don’t think medicine would be any use at all in this case,” 
he said; “she seems to me to want a complete change of scene. If 
you could only manage to take her abroad for a month or two, I 
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believe she would come back as well as ever she was in her life ; but if 
she leads the same stagnant existence three months longer, I won’t 
answer for the consequences. You say she has nothing preying upon 
her mind; that makes her delicacy the more difficult to account for. 
Well, the only advice I can give you is, let her have a complete 
change, and, ¢/ possible, take her abroad.” Mr. Douglas repeated the 
physician’s opinion in despair to Mr. Ruthven. “I don’t see how 
I could possibly manage it,” he said anxiously. “I should not like to 
leave my parish; it is ten years since I was away for more than 
a week. Neither Maud nor I know a word of any language but our 
own—and—and I really don’t see how I could afford it.” 

“Surely Mr. Douglas you would rather make any sacrifice than lose 
your daughter.” Mr. Ruthven spoke hotly; his words were almost 
unfeeling in his intense anxiety. 

“You don’t mean you think there is any danger of her dying,” 
faltered the old man, trembling like a leaf. 

“No, no, no; please God, none at all,” answered Mr. Ruthven 
hastily ; “but you must make any sacrifice to get her abroad.” He 
paused for a moment in uncertainty, his heart beating with agitation. 
“Mr. Douglas,” he said in a low voice, forcing the words out slowly 
and painfully, “I love your daughter with all my heart. I have 
loved her from the first moment that I saw her lying on the grass in 
the apple orchard. I know I am a great deal too old for her. I feel 
it more impossible even than I see by your face you do that she 
would ever love me well enough to marry me; perhaps she will never 
know how I care for her. Rest assured that, unless I have reason to 
believe she feels something warmer than friendship for me (and God 
knows I never expect that time to come), my lips shall remain sealed 
on what I have said to you to-day. I am rich, as you know; my 
only thought and care in life is for Maud; won’t you let me do 
for her what I should have a right to if she only cared forme? Let 
me go abroad with you, and manage everything for her comfort and 
benefit ; if you are afraid of idle tongues, I will not join you until you 
have left England, and no one will know I am with you. For her 
sake, don’t refuse; your acceptance of my offer binds neither her nor 
you to anything ; only take time to consider.” 

And Mr. Douglas went home and thought most seriously over the 
matter; and then, overcome by his fears for Maud, he wrote consent 
to Mr. Ruthven’s proposal. But he did not even tell Maud of the 
arrangement; merely bade her have all things ready to start in a 
week. The girl fretted at the thought; she did not want to go; she 
dreaded the long journey, and the thought of foreign lands and 
foreign people. She shed many tears over Granny, who was full of 
gloomy mistrust and forebodings; and when she bade her faithful 
old dog a last farewell, and laid her head against his, she sobbed 
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as if her heart would break. But two days later, when she landed 
on the sunny shores of France, and saw Mr. Ruthven on the pier 
waiting to receive them, her face brightened, and she felt more 
glad than she had done for many weary months. 

I do not mean to pretend for one moment that all this time, during 
which she had grown so pale and thin, Maud had been grieving and 
despairing about Walter Nash, but she had never recovered from the 
long days and nights of pain that had followed his desertion, and 
having grown into a listless languid frame of mind and body, she 
wanted some powerful reaction to bring her back to her old lightness 
of heart and gaiety. Nothing could have acted more perfectly than 
the trip abroad. They travelled through the fairest scenes of Nor- 
mandy, through Switzerland and Germany—not hurriedly as tourists, 
but taking time to see and enjoy everything thoroughly. Every 
comfort and luxury that money could buy the rich man heaped 
round his darling ; and when he saw the brightness come back to her 
dear eyes, and a shade like the soft pink Provence roses in her cheeks, 
he thanked God as he had never done in his life before. And Maud, 
as she listened to the stories he had to tell of everything they saw, 
began to be impressed with the strongest veneration for his wisdom 
and learning, and to look upon him as the ideal hero she had talked 
of to Bell Walton that May day long ago in the apple orchard. 
It was delightful to her to feel that sweet dependence upon him, 
to look to him for everything ; and sometimes she wondered a little if 
he loved her, and thought she would be glad to know he did. But 
Mr. Ruthven put an iron guard on lips and eyes, lest haply by 
betraying the passion that so swayed him, he might scare away these 
pleasant days for ever, and put a restraint on the intercourse that was 
now so sweetly familiar and happy. Only once he broke down. 
Mr. Douglas was in the reading-room of the hotel, and Maud had 
wandered through the open windows to the garden past which the 
yellow Rhine swept rapidly. Everything was hushed in the soft 
twilight: the sweet scent of flowers was heavy on the air, and Maud, 
leaning against the low wall, looked smiling in his face. 

“To think I should have dreaded coming abroad so!” she said 
in a low, laughing voice ; “it seemed to me some fearful ordeal from 
which I should never return alive.” 

“And you have not been very unhappy, then?” uttered Arthur, 
looking fondly at the upturned face. 

“Unhappy! I never was so happy in all my life before.” 

“Not last July?” he asked quickly. It was the first time he had 
ever alluded to the past. 

The colour deepened a little on Maud’s cheek, but she raised her 


serene eyes to his with sweet confidence, and answered simply, 
“ Never in all my life.” 
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He caught one of her hands, covering it with passionate kisses. 
Then, angry with himself, he turned away, and went into the house. 
But Maud felt glad in her heart, for she knew now that he loved 
her. From that day Mr. Ruthven saw with supreme gladness that 
the girl was not indifferent to him; that the colour came to her 
cheeks and the light to her eyes for him, as once before he had seen 
them, in an agony of jealousy,come for Walter Nash. But he kept 
himself from uttering a word of love to her, arguing that, once more 
at home, living quietly amongst less exciting scenes, she would know 
better what her real feelings for him were. And meantime little 
Maud began to fear that she had been mistaken in thinking this grand 
clever being loved her, and to adore and worship him far more 
fervently than she had done her young blue-eyed lover of last year. 

* * * % < 


* * %* * 


It was a warm day in late July, and Maud lay half-reclined on the 
long grass under the old apple trees, green and shady now. One arm 
was round Lion’s neck as of old, and in the other hand she held a 
book, which now and again she made a feint of reading. Presently 
the orchard gate opened, and Mr. Ruthven came in. She did not 
rise, but smiled up at him as he leaned against the knotted trunk of 
the old tree that sheltered her. 

“TI have come to say good-bye, Maud,” he said, looking fixedly 
at her. 

She started to a sitting posture, and looked at him with eager 
eyes. 

7 To say good-bye! Where are you going ?” 

“To India, perhaps.” 

Her face blanched suddenly. She uttered a little cry and rose to 
her feet. The big tears came into her eyes, and she would have 
turned away to hide them, but he caught her in his arms. 

“Shall I stay, darling ?” 

“Oh yes, yes, yes!” and the blushing cheek was hidden against his 
shoulder. ‘I should die if you left me now.” — 

“Do you love me then, little Maud?” but no answer came this 
time, for in the most unreasonable manner Arthur Ruthven was 
himself preventing the answer he desired. 
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Conveying and Stealing: A Distinction without a 
Difference. 
A\ CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By FRANCIS JACOX. 


A pay came when Falstaff consulted mine host of the Garter on the 
expediency of dismissing some of his followers. Approving of which 
measure on the part of a fat knight whose incomings were small, like 
the amount of bread he ate, and whose outgoings were large, like the 
quantity of sack he consumed, mine host then and thereupon offered 
at once to relieve Sir John of Bardolph, and receive that fiery-nosed 
gentleman into his establishment in the capacity of tapster. At once 
the offer was accepted. Bardolph caught at it, and closed with it, 
saying, “It is a life that I have desired; I will thrive,”—and so 
saying, off to the tap went he, straightway. Falstaff protested himself 
glad to be so acquit of that tinder-box; for “his thefts were too open: 
his filching was like an unskilful singer, he kept not time.” “The 
good humour,” remarked Nym, harping on his everlasting phrase, 
“is to steal at a minute’s rest.” Steal! That is not a pleasant term 
to use in Pistol’s company. Pistol suggests an amendment of the 
euphemistic sort: “Convey, the wise it call: Steal! foh! a fico for 
the phrase.”* And ancient Pistol is an eminent conveyancer in that 
branch of the profession. 

Alike of him, and Nym, and Bardolph, their saucy companion the 
boy page, in another play, bears witness, that ‘they will steal any- 
thing, and call it—purchase.”t 

Conveyance is a term used, however, as synonymous with theft, by 
the Duke of Gloster (Humphrey) in another historical play of the 
series. Gloster makes his way to the Tower of London, intending to 
survey it; for, “since Henry’s [the Fifth] death, I fear, there is con- 
veyance.”{ Still, the trisyllabie word had not so harsh a sound as 
the monosyllable ; and even because of its three syllables alone may 
Pistol be supposed to have preferred it, just as in ancient Rome he 
would have preferred the paraphrastic designation, homo triwm 
literarum, to the simpler but identical F U R. 


* The Merry Wives of Windsor, act i., se. 3. 
~ King Henry V., act iii., se. 2. 
; First part of King Henry VI, act i, se. 3. 
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Hazlitt suggests as the reason, besides the ends of secrecy, of the 
invention of slang terms for different acts of profligacy committed by 
thieves, pickpockets, &c., that the common names excite associations of 
disgust in the minds of others, which those who live by them do not 
willingly recognise, and which they wish to sink in a technical 
phraseology.* 

Falstaff pleads to Prince Hal, “ Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou 
art king, let not us, that are squires of the night's body, be called 
thieves of the day's beauty; let us be—Diana’s foresters, gentlemen 
of the shade, minions of the moon; . . . our noble and chaste mistress, 
the moon, under whose countenance we—steal.”{ The thieves who 
wend their way to Timon’s cave in hope of sharing in the gold, his 
possession of which is noised abroad, salute him with a “ Save thee, 
Timon.” “Now, thieves?” is the curtly interrogative reply. “Soldiers, 
not thieves,” they desire him to consider and to call them. 

Moliére’s Scapin gaily avows that he has “sans doute recu du 
ciel un génie assez beau pour toutes les fabriques de ces gentillesses 
desprit, de ces galanteries ingénieuses, & qui le vulgaire ignorant 
donne le nom de fourberies.”§ 

Grange expresses his fear that we live in a world of misnomers; 
he in his little experience having found that a gang of swindling 
bankers is a respectable old firm; that men who sell their votes 
to the highest bidder, and want only the “protection of the ballot” 
to sell them to both parties, are a free and independent constituency ; 
and that a man who successively betrays everybody that trusts him, 
and abandons every principle he ever professed, is a great statesman, 
and a Conservative, forsooth, @ ni conservando.|| How many lawyers, 
attorneys, solicitors, under-sherifis, intriguing chambermaids, and the 
like, exclaims Dean Swift, are continually guilty of extortion, bribery, 
oppression, and many other profitable knaveries, to drain the purses of 
those with whom they are anyway concerned! And yet all these 
different expedients to raise a fortune pass generally under the milder 
names of fees, perquisites, vales, presents, gratuities, and such like; 
although, in strictness of speech, they should be called robbery, and 
consequently—according to the penal code of Swift's days—be 
rewarded with a gibbet.4{ So in that Old Bailey ballad of his, in 
which the Dean of Patrick shows “how Mr. Jonathan Wild’s throat 
was cut from ear to ear with a penknife by Mr. Blake alias Blueskin, 
the bold highwayman, as he stood at his trial at the Old Bailey (1725),” 
one stanza runs, (to the tune of “The Cutpurse,”)— 


* Hazlitt’s Essays on the ‘ Knowledge of_Character,’ 

+ First part of King Henry IV., act i., se. 2. 

{ Timon of Athens, act iv., sc. 3. 

§ Les Fourberies de Scapin, acte i., se. 2. || ‘Gryll Grange,’ chap. i. 
{| Swift’s Prose Works, ‘ A Scheme to make an Hospital for Incurables.’ 
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“ Knaves of old, to hide guilt by their cunning inventions, 
Called briberies grants, and plain robberies pensions ; 
Physicians and lawyers (who take their degrees 
To be learned rogues) call’d their pilfering fees.”* 


The French boast, as Professor Marsh has remarked, that they have 
no word for bribe, and hence argue that they are less accessible than 
other men to their species of official corruption. But, it is pertinently 
asked, do not the jocular pot de vin, and other vague and trivial 
phrases, by which, in the want of a proper term to stigmatise the 





. offence, French levity expresses it, indicate a lack of sensibility to the 


heinous nature of the transgression, and gloss over, and even half 
commend, the reception of unlawful fees as at worst but a venial 
offence, the disgrace of which lies more in the detection than in the 
commission? “When Justinian negotiated with the Persian ambas- 
sador Isdiagunas that shameful convention by which he purchased a 
truce of five years for two thousand pounds of gold, it was at first 
proposed that the money should be paid in annual instalments of four 
hundred pounds, but, upon further consideration, it was thought 
better to pay the whole at once, in order that it might be called 
a present rather than a tribute. Ta yap ducypa, ovouata, says 
Procopius, dv Ta mpdypata, éudBacw avOpwiros éx Tod emt THEaTOV 
auoyuver bat.” t 

Plutarch observes, with the “moderns” of his day, that the 
Athenians used to qualify the harshness of things by giving them 
softer and politer names, calling tribute “contributions,” garrisons 
“guards,” and prisons “castles.” So, he adds, Solon was the first 
that distinguished the cancelling of debt by the name of a “ dis- 
charge.” t 

It would, as Mr. Froude says, be to misread history and to forget 
the change of times, to see in Hawkins and his successors mere 
commonplace buccaneers ; to themselves they appeared as the elect to 
whom God had given the heathen for an inheritance. “In seizing 
negroes or in pillaging galleons they were but entering into possession 
of the heritage of the saints.” § 

The New Zealand authorities, observes a political critic, are saved 
from any possible pangs of shame at the appropriation of land, by the 
ingenious circumlocutions which patriotic writer. have invented to 
designate the simple process of taking what is not yours. Seizing 
a coloured man’s land and giving it to a white man is an operation 
now generally known as “the progress of colonization.” Sometimes 


* Swift’s Poems, ‘ Newgate’s Garland.’ 

_ ¥ De Bell. Goth. iv. c. xv. Marsh on the ‘ English Language,’ lect. x. 
t+ Plutarch, ‘ Life of Solon.’ 
§ Froude, * Hisiory of Nogland, vol, vii, p. 480. 
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it is described more ambitiously as “the spread of civilization and 
Christianity in these distant lands.”* 

A writer in the same journal, criticising the party vote of the 
twenty Bishops for government (July, 1864), charged them with 
a naughty non-natural interpretation of words: “It does seem to 
come very near that ugly thing amphibology, which is the fine name 
for mental evasion, equivocation, and all sorts of Jesuitical wicked- 
ness.”+ 

Indeed one might from the same periodical bring together a copious 
supply of analogous readings. Especially was that ‘Review’ pungent, 
a few years back, upon the diction affected by the Emperor of the 
French in his appropriation clauses,—“rewnon,” for instance, a 
phrase which Mr. Bryce, in his account of the “reunion” begun 
in A.D. 1680, whereby Strasburg and other places in Alsace, Lorraine, 
and Franche Comté were added to the monarchy of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, calls “a discreet euphemism for robbery in time of peace.” 
Writing on the Savoy annexation, a Saturday Reviewer declared it 
wonderful to see how difficult it is for a Frenchman, or even an 
Englishman under French inspiration, to understand that Provence, 
Dauphiny, Franche Comté, Lorraine, and Alsace, have not always been 
eternally and necessarily French. “The happy word ‘reunion’ helps 
to delude the stranger into the notion that they were lost territory 
recovered, instead of wholly foreign territory acquired. In fact the 
king of Paris has not only annexed the territories of all his own 
vassals, he has filched province after province from the grasp of Cesar 
himself.”§ Indignantly this ‘Review’ insisted that the French 
Emperor advanced to the possession of Savoy through a long and 
very complicated train of that which hero-worshippers style the 
morality of heroes, and ordinary mortals call perfidy and falsehood. || 
It rated his Imperial Majesty in those days very much by the same 
rule, and in the same style, as Mr. Kinglake. In the making of such 
laws as he intended to give the country, “Prince Louis,” writes 
Mr. Kinglake—describing the coup d'état of December, ’51—“ was 
highly skilled, for he knew how to enfold the creation of a sheer 
Oriental autocracy in a nomenclature taken from the polity of free 
European States.”4] He knew, says Mr. Kinglake in another place, 
how to put the word “jury” in laws which robbed men of their 
freedom. He could set the snare which he called “ universal suffrage.” 
He knew how to strangle a nation in the night time with a thing he 








* «Secession at the Antipodes.’—‘ Sat. Rev.’ xvii. 521 (1864). 

+ Vol. xviii., p. 75. 

* Bryce, ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 

§ ‘Saturday Rev.’ ix. 175. || Tbid., p. 358. 

€ Kinglake’s ‘ Hist. of the Invasion of the Crimea,’ vol. i. p. 299. 
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called a “ Plebiscite.”* His giving all he had to the soldiers on that 
occasion being a “ transaction that could not be concealed, the imperial 
historiant seems to have thought that upon the whole the best 
course was to give it an air of classic grandeur by describing the 
soldiers as the ‘conquerors’ of a rugged Greek word, and by calling a 
French coin an ‘obolus.’”{ The Saturday Reviewer of the Procla- 
mation to the Milanese in 1859, was severe on the Emperor’s dis- 
claimer of annexations of territory, while he announced his resolve to 
cultivate “moral influences.” ‘We know well that when a French- 
man talks of morality, it is vain for an Englishman to follow him ; 
but the author of the Proclamation, at all events, means by morality 
something which is not law.”§ Again, in another place, “After a 
few centuries of Prefects and Departments, it will be as easy to call 
Italian ‘bad French’ as it now is to call Provencal. A language 
whose common vocabulary expresses political burglary by the word 
‘reunion’ is cut out for the purposes of aggressors.”|| Lord 
Macaulay once, on an election platform, glanced at Fourierism, Saint 
Simonianism, and Socialism, only to brand them in the same category 
with “any of those other ‘isms’ for which the plain English word is 
‘robbery.’ "] 

Prominent among M. Camus’s Bohemians of the Flag,** as he calls 
his very fast and free bearers of Latin civilization into Algeria, is one 
Duzivet, the very “prince of barrack Bohemians,” and the biggest 
thief of the thievish lot. A Bohemian, quotha? Duzivet is theft 
incarnate. Hesiod, observes a Saturday Reviewer,}} called a thief by 
the gentle name of “one who sleeps by day,” and this is intelligible, 
but it is surely a distortion of language to give the title of Bohemian 
to this military Fagin. “It is like calling the Artful Dodger a 
kleptomaniac.” : 

Another Saturday Reviewer, girding at the Guildhall pickings (not 
to say stealings) of the “ Entertainment Committee” for the gala 
to Albert Edward and Alexandra, does them the justice to say, Not 
that the Committee plead guilty to the vulgar crime of petty larceny. 
“They call the appropriation to their own domestic uses of the waifs 
and strays of the Corporation Feast ‘perquisites’—souvenirs of the 
interesting occasion—and cadeaus for the ladies of the Common 
Council. As of old— 


“ Hoe preetexit nomine culpam.” ff 
* Kinglake’s ‘History of the Invasion of the Crimea,’ i. p. 211. 
t+ ‘Granier de Cassagnace,’ ii. 431. 
+ Kinglake, i. 304. 
§ ‘Saturday Rev.’ vii. 739. || Tbid., ix. 405. 
“| ‘Macaulay’s Speeches,’ Nov. 2, 1852. 
** «Les Bohtmes du Drapeau.’ Par Antoine Camus. 1863. 
++ Vol. xvi. p. 440. LE Thid., p. 482. 
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In M. de Montagnac’s* account of the latterday experiences of the 
Knights of Malta, Charles IV., in Spain (1802), it is eaphemistically 
put, “incorporated” the temporalities of the Order with the Crown, 
making himself Grand-Master within his dominions. 

Judging by the use of the word “indirectness” in an American 
novel of Manhattan’s Marion type,f it appears, as an English 
reviewer has observed, to be American for the vilest rascality; the 
villain of the story being one of the most frightfully wicked persons 
ever invented, and yet he is never accused of anything beyond being 
a little “indirect.” 

Individuals, remarks a shrewd observer, (and not one of the “ allude 
to an individual” school,) rarely take precisely the same view of the 
epithets appropriate to their own character and conduct as that which 
more impartial observers would be disposed to adopt. “The miser is 
very apt to describe himself as prudent. The spendthrift accuses 
himself of generosity. The passionate man, in his own vocabulary, is 
impulsive. The drunkard is genial in his own estimation. The 
habitual liar is only playfully imaginative.”{ The reviewer hit on 
Pistol’s very phrase in Pistol’s very sense, when he exposed the 
“pilferings” and “cribbings,” unacknowledged, of the Scotch 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, Mr. A. C. Ritchie, from the English 
one, Mr. Tidd Pratt. “We find that Mr. Ritchie is a Scotch advocate, 
and, let us add, an English conveyancer.’§ 

When General Millen, as ex-President of the Fenian military 
council in Ireland, in a letter addressed to the Sincere Members of 
the Fenian Brotherhood at Home and Abroad, charged the then 
Head Centre, James Stephens, with having taken “very ungentle- 
manly, unworthy, and unbecoming measures to possess himself of the 
sum of 10002. part of the proceeds of the Chicago fair, which had 
been set aside for certain purposes,’—this was called in England a 
circuitous rather than a terse mode of stating that the Head Centre 
purloined other persons’ money. | 

“ And so you are now going to denounce M. Fouquet to the queen,” 
says Aramis to the intriguing Duchesse de Chevreuse in M. Dumas’s 
huge romance. A fico for the phrase. “Denounce!” she exclaims: 
“Oh, what a disagreeable word? I shall not ‘denounce’ my dear 
friend. . . . I shall merely side against M. Fouquet, and nothing 
more.”§] The same lady objects in the same spirit to a similar phrase 
from the lips of M. Colbert, when that worthy assures her that 
nothing shall make him confess he has ever entertained the idea 
of supplanting his superior. “I said nothing about supplanting, 


* * Histoire des Chevaliers Hospitaliers de Saint-Jean, &e.,’ 1863. 

+ ‘Mr. Christopher Katydid” 1864. 

t ‘Saturday Review,’ vii. 169. § Ibid., x. 299. || Ibid., xxii, 777. 
{ ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne,’ ii. ch. xl. 
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-Monsieur Colbert. Could I accidentally have made use of that word ? 


I hardly think that likely. The word ‘replace’ is less aggressive in 
its signification, and more grammatically suitable, as M. de Voiture 
would say. I presume, therefore, that you are ambitious of replacing 
M. Fouquet.’*  Cagliostro, again, explaining to Oliva how their 
friend and accomplice Beausire has embroiled himself with the police, 
answers her alarmed query, ‘“ What has he done?” by the jaunty 
statement, “‘Oh, a delightful trick, a most ingenious idea; I call it a 
joke, but matter of fact people—and ‘you know how matter of fact 
M. de Crosne can be—call it a theft.” 

From Sir Walter Scott may be effected a loan of illustrations to the 
purpose, and carrying interest. When one of Balafré’s boon com- 
panions refers to Scotland as too cold a country for locusts, and too 
poor a country for thieves—and another of them suggests that 
perhaps John Highlandman will suffer no thieves to thrive there but 
his own—“TI let you all know,” said Balafré, “that I come from 
the braes of Angus, and have gentle Highland kin in Glen-isla, and 
I will not have the Highlanders slandered.”—“ You will not deny that 
they are cattle lifters ?” rejoins Cuthrie.—“ To drive a spreagh, or so, 
is no thievery,” replies Balafré, “and that I will maintain when and 
how you dare.”{ So when the Black Knight and Wamba the jester 
are fellow-travellers through the greenwood, and discuss their host 
of the Trysting-tree, and the jolly Friar his chaplain, and their 
associates generally, merry men all,—‘ You hold our friends for 
robbers, then?” says the Knight of the Fetterlock.—* You hear me 
not say so, fair sir,” is Wamba’s prudent reply: “it may relieve a 
man’s steed to take off his mail when he hath a long journey to take, 
and, certes, it may’do good to the rider’s soul to ease him of that 
which is the root of evil; therefore I will give no hard names to those 
who do such services.”"§ In ‘The Abbot,’ again, when the Regent 
Murray is arranging with young Roland Graeme to enter the service 
of Mary Stuart in durance at Lochleven Castle, “Am I to attend upon 
her Grace in her place of imprisonment?” asked the page with a 
straightforward and hardy simplicity, which somewhat disconcerted 
the sage and powerful statesman. “She is not imprisoned,” answered 
Murray, angrily ; “God forbid she should—she is only sequestrated 
from State affairs.” || In ‘Old Mortality,’ Cuddie Hendrigg insists on 
following Henry Morton’s fortunes, congratulating himself on the fact 
that he has “begun the campaigning trade at an end that is easy 
eneuch to learn.” —* Pillaging, I suppose?” said Morton, “for how 
else could you come by that portmanteau?” “I wotna if it’s pillaging, 
or how ye ca ’t,” said Cuddie; but it comes natural to a body, and it’s 

* *«Vicomte de Bragelonne,’ ii. ch. xli. 
+ ‘Collier de la Reine,’ ch. Ixi. t ‘Quentin Durward,’ ch. vii. 
§ ‘Ivanhoe,’ ch. xli. || ‘The Abbot,’ ch. xx. 
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a profitable trade.”* Francis Osbaldiston, again, taxes his body-man, 
Andrew Fairservice, with stealing the mare he is riding, Mr. Thorn- 
cliff’s favourite mare: “Steal the mear!” exclaims Andrew, “na, na, 
far be the sin o’ theft frae Andrew Fairservice—I hae just arrested her 
jurisdictiones fundandy causey. 'Thae are bonny writer words. .. . 
it’s a pity they’re sae dear. . . . Hech, sirs! but law’s a dear thing.” 
— You are likely to find it much dearer than you suppose, Andrew, 
if you proceed in this mode of paying yourself, without legal 
authority.”"| At another stage of the same colloquy the pawky 
Scotchman adverts to his crossing the Otterscape-rigg hundreds of 
times by day and night with “twa bits o’ ankers o’ brandy on ilk side 
o me.”’—“In other words, Andrew, you were a smuggler.” But 
Andrew holds it to have been a mere spoiling of the Egyptians. 

Waverley scandalizes Evan Dhu by speaking of Donald Bean Lean 
as a cattle-stealer and common thief. ‘Common thief!—No such 
thing: Donald Bean Lean never lifted less than a drove in his life.’— 
“Do you call him an uncommon thief, then ?”—*“ No; he that steals 
a cow from a poor widow, or a stirk from a cottar, is a thief; he that 
lifts a drove from a Sassenach laird is a gentleman-drover.” t 

In the Introduction to his proposed series of ‘Tales of the Cru- 
saders’ Scott makes Mr. Oldbuck, of Monkbarns, one of the inter- 
locutors; and the Preses having occasion to refer to the performances 
and prospects of the ingenious Mr. Dousterswivel, the Antiquary, 
breaks out against that projector as a common swindler. Nothing abashed 
by the “ For shame, Mr. Oldbuck,” of the remonstrant Preses, Monk- 
barns returns to the attack, changing the epithet this time to 
scoundrel. ‘Scoundrel, Mr. Oldbuck,” said the Preses, “is a most 
unseemly expression, and I must call you to order. Mr. Douster- 
swivel is only an eccentric genius.” —* Pretty much the same in the’ 
Greek,” muttered Mr. Oldbuck.§ 

The gamblers on the Mississippi, by Captain Marryat’s testimony, 
used a very refined phrase for cheating,—‘“ playing the advantage 
over him.” He remarked how constantly the principal terms employed 
were borrowed from trade and commerce. Even the thieves must be 
commercial in their ideas: one rogue meeting another, asked him what 
he had done that morning. “ Not much,” was the reply; “I’ve only 
realized this umbrella.”|| Sam Slick proposes to have never heard 
tell of a Yankee being such a born fool as to steal. “ It’s mostly them 
thick-skulled, wrong-headed, stupid fools, the British that do that dre ; 
they ain’t brought up well, and haven’t got no edication ; but our folks 
know better; . . . they do manage beautiful in a trade, a sleight o’ 
hand, a loan, a failin’, a spekilatin’, swap, thimble-rig, or somehow 

* «Old Mortality,’ ch. xxiii. + ‘Rob Roy,’ ch. xviii. 

ft ‘ Waverley,’ ch. xviii. § Introduction to ‘ The Betrothed.’ 

|| Captain Marryat’s ‘ Diary in America.’ 
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or another in the rigular way within the law; but as for stealin’— 
never.” ‘We are a moral people... and can do any and all the 
nations of the universal world out of anything, in the hundred of 
millions of clever shifts there are in trade: but as for stealin’, I dispise 
it: it’s a low, blackguard, dirty, mean action. ... An American 
citizen never steals, he only gains the advantage.* As for us 
Britishers, the author of ‘The Gentle Life ’ traces back to no later 
than 1861 the introduction amongst us of what he calls a new word, 
designed to soften down the English name of a thief. “He or she 
was called a kleptomaniac (Gr. Aleptos, thievish); and if a lady stole 
an article from a shop—as, unfortunately, for a criminal and foolish 
acquisitiveness is confined to no rank in life, many have done—she 
was said by sympathizing friends to be afilicted with kleptomania.”} 
Not that brigands or klephts («éwrac) in the good old times of Greece 
were otherwise than honourably esteemed, if we may take certain 
references in the classics as Mr. de Quincey interprets them. At any 
rate he considers Ajoreva to have been, Homerically speaking, perhaps 
the only profession thoroughly respectable. Not but that honest 
labour was tolerated, though, of course, disgraceful. ‘“ But the 
Corinthian order of society, to borrow Burke’s image, was the bold 
sea-rover, the buccaneer, or (if you well call him so) the robber in all 
his varieties.” The ironical expositor of murder as one of the Fine 
Arts goes on in the spirit of that essay to observe, that honorary 
titles were at that time not much in use, but that, had our prefix of 
“Right Honourable ” existed, it would have been assigned to burglars, 
and by no means to privy councillors; as, again, our English prefix of 
“Venerable” would have been settled, not on so sheepish a character 
as the archdeacon, but on the spirited appropriator of church plate. 
* The question which Thucydides represents as once current on speaking 
a ship in the Mediterranean,—“ Pray, gentlemen, are you robbers ?” 
actually occurs in Homer, says Mr. de Quincey, when confuting the 
“ ross misconception” of a German critic, that Thucydides was jest- 
ing. It neither was, nor, he contends, could be conceived as other 
than complimentary; for the alternative supposition presumed the 
person addressed to be that mean and well-known character—the mer- 
chant, who basely paid for what he took. “It was plainly asking,— 
Are you a knight of some martial order, or a sort of costermonger ?”t 
Thus, at least, the English opium-eater expounds the status of what 
he styles the old respectable of freebooters by sea and land, which 
Thucydides describes as so reputable an investment for capital during 
the times preceding his own. 


* «The Clockmaker,’ second series, ch. x. 
+ Second series of ‘ The Gentle Life,’ p. 232. 
£ See De Quincey’s Essay on ‘Modern Greece’ (1842). 
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When Rousseau in vain invoked the aid of the Minister, M. d’Ar- 
genson, to procure him restitution of the work he had sent to the 
Opera, or of payment for the same, he expressed the bitterness of his 
spirit in this epigrammatic sentence: “Du faible au fort, ce serait 
voler ; du fort au faible, c’est seulement s’approprier le bien d’autrui.”* 
To paraphrase or parody a Shakespearian text—or rather, perhaps, to 
commingle two—that in the captain’s but a mode of conveyancing, 
which in the soldier is flat felony. 

Attentive readers of Mr. Carlyle’s ripest history will not have for- 
gotten a section devoted to the case of Schlubhut—the Rath, namely, 
or so called Nobleman, who was detected in peculating from the pious 
hoard intended for the Salzburg Protestants. Him the Supreme 
Court at Berlin convicted, and pronounced deserving of three or 
four years’ imprisonment, and of being made to refund. But King 
Frederick William viewed the affair otherwise. “ Years’ imprison- 
ment? Refund? Is theft in the highest quarters a thing to be let 
off for refunding ?” growled His Majesty. With whom Schlubhut has 
a private interview; is very sorry, knows not how it happened, meant 
always to refund. “Refund? Does he (Zr) know what stealing 
means, then? How the commonest convicted thief finds the gallows 
his portion; much more a public magistrate convicted of theft?” 
Schlubhut looks offended dignity; conscious of rank, if also of quasi- 
theft: “Hs is nicht Manier (it is not the polite thing) to hang a 
Prussian nobleman on those light terms.” But the nobleman dies the 
thief’s death next morning,} notwithstanding; for Frederick William 
has no swallow for Ancient Pistol’s euphemistic conveyancing, no 
sympathy with the Rath’s refinement about quasi-theft. 

Describing the tactics of a candidate with a constituency, Sir Per- 
tinax Macsycophant thus touches on a delicate topic: “Can ye, or 
ainy lawyer, divine, or casuist, ca’ this a bribe? Na, Sir, in fair polee- 
tical reasoning, it is ainly generosity on the ane side, and gratitude on 
the ither.”{ When Alaric, in Mr. Trollope’s civil service novel, talks 
of a bribe,—“ A bribe!” exclaims Undy Scott: “Come, my dear fellow, 
don’t you make an ass of yourself. . . . And let me give you another 
piece of advice: never use hard words among friends. . . . Don’t talk 
of bribes, my dear fellow. We are all of us giving and taking bribes 
from our cradles to our graves; but men of the world generally call 
them by some prettier names.”§ Miss Braddon’s fictions have no 
lack of people who adopt Undy Scott’s and Pistol’s code of etiquette. 
James Conyers the trainer demurs to the “inducement” which “dear 


* ¢ Les Confessions,’ livre viii. 

+ Carlyle’s ‘ History of Friedrich IT.,’ book viii., ch. iv. 
t Macklin, The Man of the World, act iv., se. 1. 

§ ‘The Three Clerks,’ ch. xxxiv. 
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Mrs. Mellish” offers him to decamp. ‘‘ You mean the price?” she 
says.—* That’s a low expression,” he replies, laughing; “but I sup- 
pose we both mean the same thing.”*—“You followed me,” Henry 
Dunbar bitterly exclaims. “ Don’t call it following, dear friend, 
because that’s low,” answers the Major. If there is honour among 
thieves, there is conventional politeness too; and the boorish Nym, 
that calls a spade a spade, and thieving thieving, is unbearable to a 
refining Pistol who, with the wise, prefers the verb convey. 

In the flagrant case of Winsor, the Torquay dealer wholesale in 
infanticide, it was observed that “this horrible hag” seemed to have 
kept a regular establishment, in which she had a tariff, and even a 
familiar euphemistic language for the trade. Five pounds a head, to be 
paid by instalments, and the children are to be “put by.” The 
phrase is delicate, and shows a due consideration of the maternal 
feelings. Winsor clearly did not intend to give her customers an 
unnecessary and rude shock by adverting too pointedly to the details 
of her profession. Weekly payments taken, and no questions asked, 
appears to have been her advertised style of business. Child murder ? 
no, indeed ; but “ putting by,” the wise woman it called. 

Sheffield Trades’ Unionism is rather wealthy in euphemistic phrases. 
One of the witnesses before the London Commission observed: “It is 
the practice in many trades to remove a man’s working tools, not to 
steal them.” Mr. Roebuck subsequently recalled this witness’s, atten- 
tion to his having “made use of the mild phrase of ‘removing,’ not 
‘ stealing’ tools ;” and in Socratic style constrained him to allow that 
at any rate the “removal” in question tended to reduce the man to 
starvation.§ In the Sheffield Commission (1867) on Trades’ Union 
outrages, the Forgers’ Secretary took pains to make the Commissioners 
understand, as regards a certain stress put upon the masters by the 
men, that the latter “did not threaten.” They merely “wrapped 
the matter up in a very kind way,” and the intimation was usually 
sufficient. ‘lhe Chief Commissioner remarked upon the identity 
between such a reminder and a threat.|| Pistol’s distinction between 
conveying and stealing was only in his own sense a distinction with a 
difference. The distinction has been excellently preserved, classical 


critics have remarked, in Mr. Tyrell’s translation of the Shakspearian 
passage :— 


* ¢ Aurora Floyd,’ ch. xviii. + ‘Henry Dunbar,’ ch. xxviii. 

t “Harris [the mother] did not exactly wish to have her child murdered, 
and, as a matter of preference, she had rather not see it murdered. But 
still, if it must be, it must be. She does not want her child to be “ done 
away with,” only she is quite content to be released from it finally, and 
completely. And so it is an understood thing; and the child is ‘ put by.’” 
—‘Saturday Review,’ Aug. 5, 18065. 

§ The ‘ Times,’ April 22, 1867. || Ibid., June 11, 1867. 
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* Apage sis, non hoc emissim verbum ficu* putidi! 
Conciliare se homines graphici, non subripere dictitant.”f 


Again, when Professor Beesley delivered his quasi-apology for the 
Sheffield usages—telling the working men that the wrongs they had 
suffered were such as in no small degree to excuse them—he declares 
it to be “only a sense of wrong the Unionists endured which made 
them outstep the limits of legality.” Such are the terms in which 
Mr. Beesley describes a series of the most foul and cowardly murders. 
The perpetrators have “ outstepped the limits of legality.” + 

More than a generation ago, Mr. Fonblanque, of the ‘ Examiner,’ 
inveighed as a Radical against Lord Althorpe’s referring to what he 
called “ the unfortunate transactions at Manchester” in 1819, known 
to all Radicals as “the Manchester Massacre.” Had an earlier 
improvement of phraseology given to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
the name of the Transactions of St. Bartholomew, that action would 
doubtless, said Mr. Fonblanque, have been regarded with more in- 
dulgence. “As for the atrocities of the French Revolution, adopting 
the nomenclature of Lord Althorpe, may we not soften them under 
the description of the Philosophical Transactions?”§ And the same 
pungent essayist begins a subsequent article, on the topic of Equitable 
Adjustment (1852), with the remark, that the “idea of ‘ Equitable 
Adjustment’ is, probably, of as high antiquity as robbery, and in the 
felonious mind of all climes and ages, has been ‘ often thought, though 
ne'er so well expressed.’ ” || On his showing, the ancient practice of 
Equitable Adjustment has passed under the various descriptions of 
highway robbery, housebreaking, felony, larceny, or the yet larger 
terms of rapine, spoliation, &c. Some readers incline to think that 
the “borrowing” of the Israelites from the Egyptians at the time of 
their hurried exodus, is a term of the conveyancing sort—when they 
borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and 
raiment—the Egyptians only too readily lending them such things 
as they required. And so, at any rate, they spoiled the Egyptians. 

In winding up this tangled skein of cross threads, mention may be 
due to Mr. Yelverton Tyrell’s felicitous translation {] of Pistol’s dis- 


tinction, corrective of Nym’s objectionable use, in his stolid way, of 
such a phrase as steal :— 


“ Apage sis, non hoc emissim verbum ficu putida! 
Conciliare se homines graphici, non subripere dictitant.” 


® “Steal! foh! a fico for the phrase!” + ‘Hesperidum Susurri,’ 1867, 
ft The ‘ Times,’ July 4, 1867. 

§ ‘England under Seven Administrations,’ vol. ii. p. 149. || Thid. p. 299. 

“| In the ‘Hesperidum Susurri,’ 1867. 
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Che Jar of Gold. 


By tae AvutTuor or “Five Hunprep Pounps REewarpb.” ; 


“Tn England, as among the feudists, the punishment of such as concealed from the 
King the finding of hidden treasure was formerly no less than death ; but now it 
is only fine and imprisonment,” —BLackstTony, A.D. 1765. 


| STAND FORWARD, you sturdy old peasant, 
And coax the good wife to walk in ; 
Make bows to the company present, | 
| And call yourselves Jerry and Jinn. 


There !—started at once, what an ocean 
Of circumlocution we sink ! 

I don’t want to boast of the notion— 
I seldom say all that I think. 


They lived in a clean little hovel, 

‘i That stood in a Garden of greens ; 

il) And Jerry dug hard with a shovel, 

While Jinn made the most of their means. 


No infants had come to impauper— 
And this was decidedly wrong— 

But darning, and cooking, and copper, 
Kept Jinn busy all the day long. 


“It’s lucky, in fact, that we're able 
To live,” Jerry said, “as we do. 

T always end ‘Grace before Table’ 
With—Law, how six childzen would chew.” 
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And so they dwelt, almost contented, 
Though Jerry prayed hard for a sow ; 

While Jinn, just as frequently, vented 
Her wish for an Alderney cow. 


One day—that redoubtable epoch, 
When always che sara sara— 
Tn clearing a drain with his reap-hook, 
Says Jerry, “ What’s this? Why, a Jar! 


“A Jar, as I live! and too heavy, 
Almost, for a person to pull. 

I wish that our double-strong nephy 
Was here, with his back like a bull. 


“ Ah! times were when Jerry could tackle 
A matter o’ four times the weight 

That now makes his marrow-bones crackle, 
Like so many sticks in a grate. 


* * * #* #* R 


“To, Jinn, drop your dishclout and kettle ! 
Ho, jump, Jinn, and open your eyes! 

A Jar, Jinn—all soldered with metal! 
I'd not take a pound for the prize. 


“ What can it be full of, I wonder ?” 
“No call to go guessing,” Jinn cried. 
“The sooner we crack it asunder, 
‘The sooner we'll see the inside.” _ 


“ Bang, bang!” how they beat and they battered ! 
At last a great stopper flew out ; 

And the kitchen was sprinkled and scattered 
With gold that ran rolling about! 


“ Whew !” whistled at once Jinn and Jerry ; 
“Was ever such wonder-luck known ? 
Who ever went this for to bury, 
And leave it us all for our own ? 
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“Came ever good fortune so sudden— 
To take away poor people’s breath ? 

Why, bless us, here’s pork and pease-puddin’, 
Till we both die a natural death.” 





% * * * * * 


“Seems strange that, among such a many,” 
Says Jerry, relaxing his grin, 

“T can’t find a pound or a penny—— 
“Tye found a bad sixpence !” says Jinn. 


” 


“Not you,” said her husband. “I’ve got it. 
It’s just as P’ve often been told :— 

This heap was all hoarded and potted 
By one of the Angients of old. 


With mortal more money than brains ; 
So some they locked up in their cellars, 
And some they let down in the drains. 


|| “Tt seems they was thriving old fellers, 
Vik 
| 


1 “ The gold’s got a little bit mottled— 
Won't any way pass at the shop :— 
So, Jinn, let’s again get it bottled, 

| And clap on the stopper a-top. 


| “We must hide it, and keep it all snug, Jinn, 

Mt So mind how you talk with your tongue; - 
If any one knew what I’ve dug, Jinn, 
My eyes! you'd be solemnly hung.” 


‘ “Tf lawyers do ever make law like 
The law that you mention,” Jinn said, 
“They ought to be flown upon warlike, 
Or smothered all round in their bed. 


“But that’s not the question, provided 
I get my sweet Alderney cow. 

Till then, how's the Jar to be hided ?” 
Says Jerry—* The question is—hoy ? 
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“There's the clothes-press, the copper, the cupboard, 
In which the concern we could stow.” 

Cries Jinn—“ If we come to be robbered, 
There’s just where the foreman would go. 


“T could bake ii up hot in my oven— 
They'd blister their fingers and bray: 

Or, if neath our bed it were shoven, 
We'd hear if they stole it away.” 


Says Jerry—‘ I'd not give a stoat-scut 
In that kind o’ case for my life ! 

We'd both of us wake with our throats cut, 
And find the Pot gone, little wife.” 


“Good man! this is perfectly frightful! 
I wish it was back in the ground. 

Let’s both of us watch it from nightfall 
Till daylight begins to come round.” 


“ Aoreed!” Through that long night in winter, 
They heard the sharp centre-bits grind ; 

The door splitting splinter by splinter, 
The cottage at last undermined. 


They heard—you may fancy Jinn fainted— 
The ringleader mutter and swear : 

Till at last, when the skies were pink-painted, 
They found—there’d been nobody there ! 


Why need the same tale be repeated ? 

Twelve nights the same torments they bore : 
Twelve mornings, on darkness defeated, 

They slewed themselves round for a snore. 


They breakfasted soon after seven,— 
Or when it grew perfectly dark ;— 

They dined about half-past eleven, 
And always drank tea with the lark. 
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Till neighbours, quite wild with amazement, 
Invaded the Garden of greens ; 

And flattened their beaks at the casement, 
Surveying the softest of scenes. 





“ Gee-up! you two sleepy old people: 
You've been a whole fortnight tucked in. 

Hark, Jerry! there’s noon by the steeple! 
Whoop! wake up and tickle him, Jinn !” 


“ My friends,” came the voice of the Vicar, 
“You really must be awoke.” 

“ A clear case of coma from liquor.” 
The last was the Doctor who spoke. 


“ Break open the door,” cried the Justice ; 
“ The Coroner’s wanted, I ween. 

Good people, I charge you, assist us, 
Tn the name of our Lady the Queen !” 


Crash !—There the kind couple lay sleeping— 
Their two noses touching—and, la! 

Why, where do you think, for safe keeping, 
Slept swaddled and coddled—the Jar ? 


Don’t ask me. The curtain domestic 
I hold should be sacredly spread. 

“ What’s this?” cried the Justice majestic :— 
“A jorum of spirits, in bed ?” 


Up sprang Jinn and Jerry and blended 
Their shrill sleepy voices aloud ; 

On finding their levée attended 
By such an inquisitive crowd. 


“Tdidit. I’m guilty,” sobs Jerry ; 
“T spaded it up like a thief. 
If people such things go to bury, 
Of course they bring gardeners to grief.” 
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But, while they both clamoured and chattered, | 
Again the Jar-stopper flew out ; 

And the floor was all sprinkled and scattered 
With gold that ran rolling about. 


“ Peace!” thundered that Justice egregious : 
“Good folks, this is matter of weight. 

With villainy dark and insidious, 
These traitors have struck at the State. 


“To jail must these Trovers of Treasure 
Be borne in the regular way ; 

And, during the Royal Displeasure, 
In jail these two Trovers will stay. 


“ Aye, Justice is not to be bafiled : 
Serenely she poises her scales ; 

And points with her sword to the scaffold : 
My clerk may discuss the details.” 


“Your Worship ”—with grave inclination 
Demurely made answer the clerk— 

“ Applauds, in sublime peroration, 
Those famous old Ages of Dark. 


“When people hot fagots were stacked on, 
Or whipped at the end of a wain— 

I mean when the late Mr. Bracton 
Had chambers in Chancery Lane. 


“ When to pick up a prize in your garden 
Was contra the Royal Prerog., 

And sent you with small hope of pardon 
Away to Tyburnia to jog. 


“But, had you so far condescended 
As further the theme to pursue, 

You doubtless had spoke of laws mended, 
Till very much nicer than new. 
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“Your Worship had probably added 
(Advice from your Worship’s a gem), 
The sooner these lucky folks padded 
To London, the better for them. 


“Take train—then a cab to Whitehall, sir, 
And tingle the Treasury bell : 

The value of this—a fine haul, sir— 
Right out will the Government shell. 


“No bad alteration, now, is it? 
I fancy this fortunate pair 

Had much better start on their visit 
Than cuddle away like that there.” 


“Three cheers,” cried the Vicar, “for Jerry! 
And three for his missis, my boys!” 

The place grew so awfully merry, 
You hardly could hear for the noise. 


No longer a clean little hovel 
Peeps meek from that Garden of greens: 
A villa now courts your approval, 
Supported by adequate means. 


A beautiful Alderney grazes 
All day in the meadow close by ; 
While pigs, in their delicate phases, 
Give dutiful grunts from their sty. 


But the best news of all is quite recent— 
A special performance of Jinn’s— 
Who, after an interval decent, 
Presented her husband with twrvs. 


























Airs. Maurice. 
A STORY IN 'TWO PARTS. 


By tke Autuor or “ GARDENHURST.” 





Part I. 


Tur kitchen at Orlesmere was old-fashioned, as was everything about 
Orlesmere. The walls were covered with symbols of past ages: huge 
flagons, deep drinking-horns, and black leathern buckets hung sus- 
pended from the side-beams, and large wooden trenchers stood in rows 
on the shelves. There was a little cupboard window in the wall near 
the door, through which it had been the custom for the cooks in 
the Orlesmere kitchen to pass the dishes that were ready for the 
table to the footmen waiting without, for it was considered an infringe- 
ment on the cook’s privileges that any servant unconnected with her 
own especial office should enter her domain. There was another win- 
dow, a large one, looking out into the park, and near this stood a huge 
block of wood, on which meat was formerly chopped, but now its 
principal use was to enable short-legged damsels to take hasty peeps 
at the passers-by without. 

This window was the one grace to the chamber. An elm-tree 
threw its boughs across the diamond-shaped lattice work, and in the 
spaces between the branches could be seen the long line of a noble 
avenue of limes, the path under which was nearly opposite to the 
window. The poor heated eyes that watched the kitchen hearth in 
the early morning would be tantalized by the shimmer of dew-wet 
leaves playing against the lattice. 

The cool grey vapours that clung to the elm-tops; the fresh winds 
that stirred the avenue in one continuous ripple all down its misty 
length; the sudden shadow of the bird sweeping by the narrow 
panes; all these pleasant sights must have seemed unkind mockeries 
to the poor drudges compelled to pass the day in bending over stew- 
pans and pastry boards, heated by the fire, and irritated by constant 
petty anxieties. But there was one woman who never permitted 
herself to be either worried or overworked—a woman whose attire was 
as spotless as that of any lady visitor to Orlesmere, and whose dainty 
fingers were never employed in any task more disagreeable than that 
of fabricating the most ethereal of soufiles, the most subtle of sweets, 
for her master’s table. 


This was the housekeeper and head-cook, Jane Maurice, commonly 
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called Mrs. Maurice, for she was held in awe by her subordinates, and 
in respect by those from whom she took what were called “ orders,” 
but which, when addressed to her, sounded very like requests. 

No one at Orlesmere knew aught of Mrs. Maurice’s antecedents. A 
bachelor is not apt to be over-scrupulous as to character, especially 
when the applicant for a situation possesses unusual attractions. Ere 
entering Lord Orlesmere’s service, Mrs. Maurice had been the cordon 
blew at a London club, and she boasted with truth that in those 
branches of her profession, to waich she paid attention, she was un- 
rivalled, 

Ii was an evening in June, and all the western side of Orlesmere 
was red in the sun. The dim tapestry that hung in the corridors 
seemed to tremble into life at that heavenly visitation, and to be trans- 
ficured by that passionate welcome and farewell of the angel of light ; 
the Dutchman drinking from a flagon caught bright gleams on his 
jolly round face and gold-wrought cup; the Spaniard kissing his mis- 
tress on a shadowed balcony, became all too visible to his jealous rival 
below ; the quaint flowers, the alert hounds, the flying deer, the eager 
huntsman ; all these and many other devices, imaged by fingers that 
had been dust for centuries, were warmed into something resembling 
their old vivid outline by the sun’s mellow light. 

From a far-off drawing-room came the sound of a woman’s sweet 
voice, singing toa harp. Sometimes a child’s laugh, followed by the 
patter of little feet, broke not inharmoniously on the faint distant thrills 
of melody. Sometimes came a rustle of trailing silks down the cor- 
ridor, and a passing hand would pluck out the contents of the pot- 
pourri vases, sending forth the sad fragrance of dead rose-leaves, as 
the fair owner looked wistfully from the window at the movements of 
a young man, who was talking to his dogs in the courtyard below. 

Lord Orlesmere (for it was he who was caressing the pointers) 
looked up, and nodded to the occupant of the casement ; he was rich, 
young, and handsome, and was betrothed to this young lady. Had 
he wished it, he might have spent a pleasant hour in wandering with 
her through his noble gardens, where red roses drooped their heads 
over the grey terraces, and downy-cheeked peaches nestled in their 
parent branches against the long range of the dusk red walls. 
But such is the perversity of man that Lord Orlesmere, after acknow- 
ledging his lady-love’s greeting, sauntered away out of sight of the 
window, and was presently standing at the kitchen door engaged in 
conversation with his housekeeper, Mrs. Maurice. 

Looking at her as she leaned against the massive nail-studded door, 
toying with her white apron while she answered her master’s remarks, 
you would never have suspected her of being in any way connected 
with the domestic service of an English household. She resembled 
rather a beautiful sombre-eyed Spaniard ; her eyes were large and black, 
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their shadow being intensified by the breadth of black eyebrow and long 
lashes ; the forehead was low, the hair which rippled over it in natural 
waves was as blue-black as a raven’s wing, and was gathered in rich 
shining bands round the head. 

In such a face you see at first little but the splendour of night in 
hair and eyes, and indeed the rest of the features were not worthy of 
these her salient attractions. The face was short, white, and meagre ; 
the nose slightly turned up ; the lips pale and thin: neither was her 
figure symmetrical ; the shoulders were tco high, the bust too full, the 
waist too small. Her hands were delicate and white—“ and no wonder, 
when she does nothing to blacken them,” her less fortunate assistants 
were wont to observe. It was remarkable that her dress, always of clean 
cotton material, looked on her more distinguished than did much richer 
robes worn by the noble ladies who were wont to visit Orlesmere. 

As she stood on this June evening, her cotton dress falling round 
her in pure transparent folds, the sun full on her wondrous eyes and 
glossy coils of hair, Lord Orlesmere swore in his heart “that a hand- 
somer woman never blessed man’s sight.” The young nobleman was 
lingering near her for the ostensible purpose of announcing the advent 
of some guests to his table that night, when he heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs behind him; and, ‘turning round, perceived that his 
steward, Ambrose Hood, had entered the yard. 

In this movement Lord Orlesmere lost sight of Mrs. Maurice’s face. 
He did not see the joyous light that blazed up in the melancholy 
eyes. He did not see how every expressive feature—even down to the 
restless hands—spoke of some strong emotion, kindled by the sight of 
the blue-eyed, fair-haired yeoman. 

Lord Orlesmere acknowledged his steward’s salutation briefly— 

“T wish to see you to-morrow morning, Hood!” he said. “ Be here 
at twelve o'clock.” 

“Very good, my Lord!” 

He was a handsome round-faced Saxon, this Hood; his blue eyes 
seemed all candour and cheeriness; his fair short curls the per- 
fection of boyish simplicity ; but he was not quite so young as the 
curls indicated, and his face in repose showed lines of care which 
accorded ill with features almost infantine in their delicacy of outline. 

“And how are you to-day, Mrs. Maurice?” His tones were 
clownish compared to hers, even when his intention was courteous ; 
but to the woman looking up at him from the doorway his voice 
seemed the sweetest music that ever thrilled her ears. 

“ Come in, Ambrose, won’t you ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I was passing by on my way home from 
market, so I thought I’d just let my Lord’s foreman know how the 
beasts sold, but I didn’t count on getting off my horse, and it’s getting 
late |” 


ees 
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He hesitated. She looked up eagerly, but it was not her look that 
prevailed with him (although she thought it was): it was the glimpse 
he caught of a fair-haired girl moving across the passage within. 

“JT think I will come in for a bit,” he decided; and giving his 
horse to a lad to hold, he entered the house in company with Mrs. 
Maurice. 

“Come into my own sitting-room, Ambrose.” “ My own sitting- 
room” was a pleasant little chamber. Short white muslin curtains 
put a shroud between the hot sun and the comfortable chintz-covered 
sofa that stood near the window; a bunch of roses nodded their 
crumpled heads together in a blue jug on the table; a fly hummed 
drowsily on the window ledge, and a cat curled up in the sun was 
watching the fly stealthily with a look of gentle languor subduing the 
mischief in its eyes. 

Mrs. Maurice ordered tea for herself and Hood, and then brought 
from a cupboard a basket filled with hot-house fruit and lightly 
covered by vine leaves. 

“JT plucked them for you myself,’ she said, with a look of soft 
exultation in her large eyes. “The gardener said he’d give me any- 
thing in the world I liked—and so, what I liked was to get these 
for you!” 

Hood ate the fruit with a contented expression. 

“Thank you, Jenny,” he said. “Ido think you're fond of me. 
I wonder what there is you wouldn’t do for me !” 

“There is nothing in the world I wouldn’t do for you, and you 
know it !” 

Her deep voice trembling with tenderness, the yearning love in her 
eyes, the caressing touch of her hand in his hair, all conspired to lure 
him away from the thought of the fair woman he had seen in the 
passage ; for an instant (while his vanity was touched by the evi- 
dences of her devotion) he almost believed that his heart beat as 
warmly for her as it had done in the first flush of his passion twelve 
months ago. 

“Come out for a walk to-night in Goodman’s Meadows,” he said ; 
“it was there you picked the cowslips with me last summer! Do 
you remember it, Jenny ?” 

“ Yes,” she said softly. “I always remember that walk !” 

There was silence between the two for a few moments; in her 
mind some delicious fragmentary reminiscence of past happiness was 
intensifying the fullness of the delight with which his presence always 
filled her. As for him he thought of nothing, and as his conversa- 
tional powers were somewhat limited, he betook himself to whistling 
and to turning over the contents of a workbox which stood near 
his hand. 


“Hallo!” he cried presently, “what is this fine rigmarole?” A 
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delicate gold locket and chain dangled between his fingers, and he 
was endeavouring to decipher an inscription on the locket’s margin. 

“That? Oh! that is nothing,” Mrs. Maurice cried scornfully, and 
she endeavoured to twitch the trinket from his hold, but he kept his 
hand tightly clasped on it. 

“To my Queen Jeanette,” he spelled out; “and might I ask, Jane 
Maurice, where you got this from ?” 

She stood silent and troubled—her eyes cast down, her hands 
pulling nervously at her apron-strings. 

“These are not the kind of wages honest women get,” he continued 
angrily. 

“Tt was given me a long while ago, before I knew you,” she said. 
“JT never cared for it, nor for him who gave it to me, Ambrose !” 

** And I suppose you'd have me believe that he didn’t care for you 
either—that men give women gold lockets for nothing, and that I’m 
not the first fool you’ve deceived !” 

“ You've never been the worse for knowing me, anyhow,” she said, 
reproachfully. Then she came closer to him and put her arms round 
his neck. 

“T’ve never made believe to be better than I am, dear, and I never 
cared to be better until I knew you—then I wished I could forget 
every bit of my wicked past life. I was so afraid it would turn you 
against me when you came to know of it. I was better treated 
before I came here. I lived in a nice house and had servants of my 
own. I might have left this place twenty times before now, and been 
as much petted as I used to be, but I’ve got to love you so, that I'd 
rather be near you when you're unkind and cross, than with those 
who make a queen of me. I’ve been a good woman since I’ve known 
you, Ambrose. When you first kissed me I blushed as red as though 
I had never felt a man’s lips near my cheek before ; I seemed to grow 
modest and pure from that moment. All my past life was like a bad 
dream, and the joy of your love was the bright sun that cleared all 
the foul black clouds away. Oh, Ambrose! I have seemed to have a 
heaven in my heart since the day I plucked cowslips with you in the 
meadows. Do tell me that you forgive me—that you're as fond of 
me as you were before. I'll fling the locket in the pond if you like— 
for matter of that I would fling myself there if it would please 
you.” 

Perhaps he was flattered by the evident sincerity of her emotion— 
perhaps he did not care sufficiently about the subject to be im- 
placable—for the frown cleared away from his brow as she spoke. 
He had that sort of feeling about Margaret, the fair-haired house- 
maid before mentioned, that he would have knocked down any man he 
had seen presenting her with a love token. 

But when love is on the wane in a man’s breast the tension of 
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selfish passion is relaxed, and having been exacting for his own plea- 
sure, he becomes magnanimous at his mistress’s expense. 

“Oh! I don’t mind; it’s all over now!” Hood said graciously. 
“ Now, tell us. Whom have you got in the house to-day ?” 

She did not detect the flaw of indifference in his kindly tone ; it is, 
perhaps, in revenge for his own infirmity that Love strikes his de- 
votees blind with the incommunicable glory of the passion. he wakes 
in them. 

She enumerated, at his request, the names of the guests who were 
staying in the house. “There’s the Duke and Duchess of D——, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of H——, the Hon. Mrs. C. S——, 
and lots of other ladies with grand names; but I don’t believe any of 
them are much better than—than I am myself (at least, not if you 
believe what they say of one another). Then there’s Lord H. P——, 
and the Duke of X , and Mr. Hardware, my Lord’s family 
lawyer.” 

Looking up with her great eyes full of love at Hood’s face, Mrs. 
Maurice was startled to see how pale he suddenly became. 

“Mr. Hardware! What the d——1 has he come for ?” 

“ Didn’t you hear my Lord say he wished to see you at twelve o'clock 
to-morrow? ‘The butler tells me he has heard nothing lately but of 
settlements, and going over all the estate accounts. My Lord is 
going to be married, you know.” 

“Tt must not be,' it can’t be,” Hood cried in great agitation. 
“Tam not prepared, I can’t——” 

He paused. Mrs. Maurice was pained by the blank look of dismay 
in the blue eyes—the pinched and weary lines of the fallen mouth. 
In that moment the man seemed to have grown ten years older. 

“What is it, Ambrose ?” she asked, anxiously. “ What is it 
annoys you? Is there nothing I can do? Can't I help you ?” 

“No!” he cried savagely. “Unless indeed you could get my 
Lord to put off going over the accounts until I am out of the 
country.” 

“ Until what ?” 

“Until Tve left England,” he repeated, sullenly. | 

“You will take me with you?” she said, with eyes that questioned 
him even more keenly than words could have done. A woman who 
loved him less would have received this intelligence, so abruptly 
given, in different fashion. His mother would have overwhelmed 
him with clamorous grief and vague reproaches, his sister with 
curious inquisitive questions and sterile lamentation ; but this woman’s 
searching inquiry came straight from her heart. 

“ And you will take me with you ?” 

To himself Hood said, “More likely Pd take Margaret,” but 
aloud : 
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“Oh! of course.” At that moment they saw Lord Orlesmere re- 
crossing the yard on the way back to the kennels. Mrs. Maurice looked 
indifferently at the high-bred beauty, and at the refined demeanour 
of the man outside. Her eyes were filled with but one image. 
Could the Apollo descend from his immortality in marble, and walk 
past the Titanias of this earth, 1 wonder how many of them would 
deign to raise their lovely eyes from the contemplation of Bottom’s 
hirsute face to render homage to the pure beauty of ihe Grecian god. 

Mr. Hood watched his master with more interest, and shrank into 
the shadow as he noted that Lord Orlesmere was approaching the 
window ; he did not wish my Lord to be reminded of his steward’s 
existence just now. 

Lord Orlesmere sauntered up to the casement, and then signed to 
Mrs. Maurice to open it. She looked involuntarily at Hood, and 
reading “ Yes ” in his eyes, she unfastened the hasp of the casement, and 
let in a gust of warm June air, and a letter. 

When Lord Orlesmere perceived that she had picked up the slip of 
paper which fluttered to her hand, he strolled away again without 
looking towards the window—probably he did not wish his proceedings 
to be noticed. He had not seen Hood, whose face was in the shadow, 
and had fancied that Mrs. Maurice was alone in her room. 

She crimsoned with shame as her lover quietly possessed himself of 
the paper, and read as follows : 

“Meet me to-night at the summer-house behind the Limes at 
eleven o'clock.” 

“I never gave him the right to do this. I never did, Ambrose, 
upon my word. He’s a mean, false hearted ——” 

“He's my master, and he’s going over my accounts to-morrow, 
Jenny,’ interrupted Hood. “I—I—wish you’d go and meet him.” 

“You wish me to go?” 

“Yes; you might try to put him off this business of the settling 
accounts to-morrow. If he’d only leave it alone for a few days it 
would be everything to me. Talk of time being money, it’s more 
than money ; it’s bread and meat to a man in difficulties. Just now 
you said you'd do anything in the world for me, and this is the 
moment to prove it.” 

“T never thought you would ask me to do a thing like this,” Mrs. 
Maurice said in a tone of keen reproach: great Love gave her a sort 
of spurious modesty, and she felt that he who had created the 
feeling should not be the one to trample it down. “I couldn’t ask you 
to have love meetings with another woman.” 

“ But it needn’t be a love meeting,” Hood said soothingly. “ You 
need only promise. You can break your word afterwards, you know ; 


and oh, Jenny, if you could only persuade him to do what I’ve told 
you, it would be the saving of me !” 
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He kissed her as he spoke, and added in a well simulated tone of 
affection, “By the time he reminds you again of your promises, 
darling, we two will be far away over the sea.” 

“T'll do it,” she said, returning his kiss passionately. “I'd do that 
and more for you, Ambrose !” 

He embraced her again, with real gratitude animating the caress. 
Then he bade her good-bye. 

“But first just step across the yard,” he whispered. “I don’t 
want my Lord or that d——d Hardware to see me.” 

Mrs. Maurice obeyed his request. Hood waited until she was well 
away from the door, and then he rushed back into the passage and 
caught hold of fair-haired Margaret, who was passing “ quite acci- 
dentally,” she said. 

“Dear me, Mr. Hood, how you flurry me!” was that damsel’s 
remark, as Hood walked off, leaving her with flushed cheeks and 
cap awry. 

As he crossed the yard he whispered to Mrs. Maurice, “ Good 
night, darling ;’ then in an impressive tone, “ Don’t forget you are 
to meet him at eleven.” He jumped on his horse and rode down the 
park without turning his head, and the black appealing eyes watched 
him until the red blaze of the setting sun swam like a lurid mist 
before them, and then wiping away the hot tears from her lids, she 
returned to the house, and was once more the haughty, arrogant 
(and in her own domain the absolute) Mrs. Maurice. 

% * * * * * 

When it was eleven o’clock she tied a red handkerchief round her 
wealth of hair, and went through the cool glooms of the avenue 
towards the appointed spot. ‘The skies were thick with stars that 
night ; the air sweet with the scent of hay that came up from the 
far-off misty pastures. No sound could be heard, except the distant 
bark of a dog, or the plaintive cry of a deserted fawn, entreating in 
fawn language that its mother should cease nibbling the grass, and 
bring the comfort of its warm brown speckled body to its shivering 
offspring. There was nothing in that scene boding evil or distress. 

It had been better had the sky been red with lightning and the air 
thick with storm, for then perchance the appointment might have 
been broken, and a great crime spared. 
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AGAIN it was afternoon at Orlesmere; the sun shone as hotly as 
yesterday on the grand old towers—the breeze rose in sighs and sank 
in whispers as sadly, as playfully through the lime-boughs—and the 
stream that ran through Lord Orlesmere’s woods whirled in the breeze 
and sparkled in the sun, as if it were enraptured by the sense of its 
own petulant liberty and restless grace. But within the house had 
fallen the hush of an awful sorrow; no echo of childish prattle, no 
snatches of song, came out of the black shadows of the rooms above 
and below, now darkened by the presence of death. Pale, awe-stricken 
faces passed slowly to and fro the corridors, and the tremulous pause 
of sobbing voices betrayed the secret of Lord Orlesmere’s bedchamber. 
He lay there dead—his soul with its Creator—his eyes turned away 
for ever from the gaze of lover or friend! His mother’s visage was 
hanging over him, contorted with anguish. His betrothed was wast- 
ing out her eyes in tears at his feet; and his brother was looking at 
him with a fierce yearning gaze, as though entreating the cold lips to 
yield up the name of him who had thus robbed them of the joy of life 
and love. The calm face could make no sign; there was no trace 
of suffering left to disturb its impassive sweetness. But for the dull 
red clot under the hair that waved over his left temple, you would 
have said that Lord Orlesmere had died a painless death, ‘‘ By the 
visitation of God !” 

He had not been missed for several hours after he had sauntered 
down the lime-walk to keep his appointment with Mrs. Maurice. He 
had excused himself to his guests on the plea he had important 
letters to write, and he told his valet that he should not require 
his services any further that night. So the guests sang, talked, and 
laughed, and the servants made merry in the servants’ hall,—each 
happily unconscious of the fact that the host and master was lying on 
his back in the thick grass behind one of his pleasure-houses, the 
death-sweat on his face and a bullet through his brain. 

He lay there the whole night, untended and unsought for—his 
eyes were turned upwards, but he could not see the bright stars grow 
pale through the fir-branches above his head; he could not hear the 
busy clamour of the rooks, when the grey morning dawned ; could not 
feel the sweet fresh air that shook the dew-drops on his cheek and 
showered the petals of the lilacs over his motionless hands. 

The air was glad with the sounds of life ; but his'voice might never 
again awake the echoes in those dim woodlands—never more give 
welcome, nor answer greeting. They had found him at eleven in the 
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morning: now it was afternoon, and Mrs. Maurice was sitting alone 
in the little room where she had entertained her lover on the previous 
day. Her eyes looked more sombrous than ever, from the deadly 
pallor of her cheeks; she was pale at all times, but to-day her face 
was livid. She gave, however, no other outward sign of trouble ; she 
did not wail with the noisy grief of the other women-servants—she 
neither wept nor raved. There was that in her mind which defied 
the power of human lineaments to express. She sat and furtively 
watched the muslin curtains, as though she expected to see Lord 
Orlesmere’s shadow again pass the blind. No one knew of her 
appointment with the dead man, nor was it her intention at present to 
enlighten Mr. Hardware on this subject; for it was that gentleman 
who was most active in sifting every circumstance that could possibly 
lead to the discovery of the murderer. 

The general suspicion pointed to poachers. It was supposed that 
Lord Orlesmere had in the course of a moonlight ramble come upon 
an enemy of his hares and pheasants, and had been shot, either acci- 
dentally in a scuffle, or purposely, under the supposition that"he was 
one of the keepers. No one knew what other probable motive to 
assign for the murder of a man so popular and so beloved in the 
neighbourhood. 

It is possible that no other solution of the mystery would ever 
have been suggested, had not a little shepherd-boy happened to lose 
his footing on a plank crossing a ditch, which was situated about two 
hundred yards from the spot where the body was found. The child 
fell to the bottom of the ditch, and in his struggles to regain his 
footing, amongst the dead leaves and black water, his hand struck 
against a metallic substance ; feeling surprised at the touch of some- 
thing which his country -bred fingers told him was very different 
from the roots of trees or embedded stones, he dug it up; and, running 
with his prize to his father, announced that he had “ found this thing 
in the ditch !” 

Mrs. Maurice was still seated at her window when she observed a 
labouring man walking hurriedly up to the back door, and noted that 
he held something in his hand which flashed in the sun as he passed. 
When he drew nearer, she saw what it was; and the cold grip on her 
heart seemed to tighten, as she whispered to herself—* It has come !” 

She heard the babble of eager agitated voices, which surrounded 
the man after he had been a few seconds in the house, and she under- 
stood by the silence which succeeded that the labourer had been taken 
to the library to see Mr. Hardware. Then she heard the butler 
speak, “It’s my Lord’s own pistol! that’s the odd thing about it! 
one which he had sent to London to be repaired !” 

“ And how could it have got in the ditch, then ?” some one asked. 

“God only knows!” the butler answered, solemnly. ‘ George (the 
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valet) says my Lord gave it to one of the keepers a few days ago, 
telling him to send it to town the first opportunity. The keeper is 
out for a holiday; but he has been sent for, and will arrive some 
time to-night. George says that the keeper told him the pistol 
was already repaired, and was coming down again yesterday.” 

“Then the story of the pistol lies between George and the keeper ?” 
the voice asked again. 

“Yes; or perhaps the person to whose care the keeper confided it 
when he sent it to the gunsmith’s—a great deal turns on that.” 

“A great deal!” said Mrs. Maurice to herself, with a deep-drawn 
sigh ; “they are on the track now.” 

She looked round the room, and wondered to see how little changed 
it was since yesterday ; a few more rose-leaves had dropped round the 
blue jug—the cat had put an end to the blue-bottle’s drowsy existence 
by a succession of playful pats, and was purring out its content in the 
sun—but otherwise all was unaltered: and, catching sight of the 
locket dangling over the workbasket, Mrs. Maurice half-smiled to 
think how slight was the cause—how insignificant the anger—which 
had disturbed yesterday's interview with her lover. She always liked 
to sit in this room for some days after it had been tenanted by Ambrose 
Hood. She revived in her day-dreams all the dead sweetness of his 
past visit ; she would fill the air with his voice, until her heart bounded 
and her breath came quick; she would flush at the fancied touch 
of his lips, and wince at the memory of some unkind look in his 
eyes. 

But to-night other thoughts oceupied her mind. 

“ Will it never grow dark ?” she asked herself impatiently. 

% * 


* Ba x * 


A few hours later she stole away unperceived from Orlesmere, under 
cover of the darkness, and walked rapidly towards the Home Farm, as 
Ambrose Hood’s residence was called. 

When she arrived at his door, she flung some gravel softly against 
the window. 

A blanched face peered out from a casement above, and looked 
cautiously round to see if any one were observing the late visitor to the 
farm; then the door opened quickly, and Mrs. Maurice passed in. 

She knelt down by the low-burning fire to warm her chilled frame, 
and then she turned her pale face towards her lover. 

“Oh, Ambrose! why have you not gone ?” 

It is impossible to describe the accent of despair that rang in her 
broken voice. But even now, tenderness for him shone through her 
terror-stricken eyes and beamed on her haggard face. No physical 
prostration, no mental distress, could ever dim the expression of love 
as supreme as hers. 

“ How could 1?” he said sullenly. “Iwas too late for the mail- 
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train —after—after it was all over ; and when it was known, it wouldn’t 
have been safe for me to go in such a hurry. I might have been 
stopped !” 

“ Ambrose! they have found the pistol !” 

Hood leapt from his chair as though he himself had received the 
pistol’s charge in his heart; but the woman put her arms round him, 
and drew him back to his seat. 

Then she threw herself on his bosom. 

“Oh, Ambrose !” she cried, “don’t look so awful ; I am going to save 
you, dear! No one will think of you—no one will dare to touch you.” 

His lips clove to each other—he could not speak ; but his scared 
eyes asked the question, “ How ?” 

She tightened her arms round him, and with her full eyes streaming 
on him all the glory of her sacrifice, cried : 

“ Because, dear, if worse comes to the worst, I am going to take it 
all on myself! Love me a little, Ambrose—kiss me to-night, for by 
to-morrow there won’t be a soul who would touch my hand, because of 
what my love for you will make me say! Kiss me again, Ambrose, as 
if you loved me ; and, whatever comes to-morrow, I wouldn’t change 
places to-night with the happiest queen in Christendom !” 


Cuapter II, 
MRS. MAURICE’S CONFESSION. 


“Terre had been love passages between my Lord and me, and my 
heart was very sore, when I heard he was to be married. When a 
man makes your heart all aflame with love for him, he cannot put it 
out again by cold looks—he only makes the fire the hotter, and the 
pain the sharper; and, even if he tramples out love, he leaves revenge 
amongst the ashes. When I heard my Lord was going to take another 
woman to his arms, I said to myself,‘I’d rather he were dead’ A 
mother wouldn't like to see her babe fondling another woman’s breast 
—a husband wouldn’t fancy that his wife should look love into 
another man’s eyes. But none of these feel so bitter as she who can 
never think of the man she loves without remembering that his heart 
is turned from her! It is hard to love the very sound of a man’s 
voice—to thrill and tremble at a look from his eyes, or a chance touch 
from his hand—and yet to know that he don’t think of you when he 
speaks—doesn’t see you when he looks—is scarcely conscious when 
he touches you—all because another woman has stolen your old hap- 
piness, and is wearing it new in her breast. 

“My Lord wrote to me on the afternoon before his death, asking me 
to meet him that night in the summer-house behind the limes. (I 
have given Mr. Hardware the note.) I went there at 11 o’clock p.m., 
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taking with me a pistol which belonged to Lord Orlesmere. Hood, 
the steward, had given me the pistol that day, asking me to put it in 
the hands of the valet to take to his master’s room. It was the pistol 
that had been sent to town to the gunsmith’s, and Hood had brought 
it from the station. When Hood was gone I took the pistol myself 
up to Lord Orlesmere’s sitting-room, and then I took it out of its case 
and loaded it. I knew how to load a pistol, because my Lord taught 
me in the days when I used to keep him company in the shooting 
gallery. I loaded this one, and then went out to keep my appoint- 
ment. 

“T am not going to tell you all we talked about. It is enough for 
you to know that I tried to put him off his marriage. I begged and 
prayed him at least to postpone it; but he said he couldn't, and 
somehow or other, in an instant—I knew no more—there was a flash 
and a bang, and my Lord fell back heavily amongst the branches. 
He cried out something as he fell; I couldn’t quite hear what it was 
—the boughs made such a rustling—but it sounded like “Oh God— 
help!” Then I knelt down by him a moment, but he did not speak 
again. I felt sorry for him, and sat holding his hand until it grew 
cold, and then I got frightened and came home. This is all I have 
to say. I had not meant to confess; but, when I heard that the 
pistol was found, I knew that it would be traced to me, I knew that 
Hood’s evidence would hang me.” 

Such was the substance of the document by which Jane Maurice 
swore away her character and her life. It is strange how much that 
was circumstantially correct she contrived to retain in a statement 
so utterly at variance with the truth. 

When her confession was made known, popular feeling against her 
became so violent that it was with difficulty she was removed with 
safety to the county gaol; and even her stedfast heart would have 
failed her when she heard the shouts of execration which pursued her 
on her way, had she not remembered that it would have been 
far more terrible to her to see Hood endure this than to suffer it 
herself. 

She had made but one request to her lover; he was to see her as 
often as the law would permit. Hood swore that he would come to 
her frequently; and the thought of his vow, and the kiss which 
accompanied it, served to strengthen her in the dreary hours of her 
first night in prison. 

* * * * * * 


It was night—the last night Jane Maurice was ever to see close 
over the red rifts of cloud in the west. Involuntarily she listened to 
a bird singing on the window-ledge without, and to the babble of the 
children playing in the fields behind the prison. A strange awe 
filled her breast as she remembered that, before another evening’s 
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sun shone on bird and child, the blackness of night would have closed 
over her for ever. 

The poor sinner did not dare pray for the eternal light which 
awaits the pure in soul. She did not think she could be forgiven the 
foulness of her past life. Even if she had had faith in the large 
mercy of God, her thoughts were still so cumbered by earthly desires, 
her heart was beating so turbulently for love of Lord Orlesmere’s 
murderer, that she felt she could not lay her soul open to Heaven as 
one anxious and fit to be shriven. 

She was calm and composed, excepting when she heard any steps 
outside the door, and then her pale lips opened as if to enable her to 
breathe more quickly, until all was silent, and hope was again dull in 
her heart. 

Hood had failed to keep his word, and hitherto no friend had 
visited the convict—no kind look, no pitying tone, came to break the 
dumb horror of these prisoned hours. Every lapsing minute brought 
her nearer to the shadow of her impending doom. She did not 
suspect Hood of treachery, her faith in him was so large. She felt 
certain he would have come, had it been possible. 

But when this last night closed in, and the thought grew upon her 
that she must die without knowing the comfort of one more kiss from 
his lips, one last look from his eyes, she turned her face to her pillow 
and wept, as only the utterly desolate and forlorn of heart can weep. 
Nothing stood before her and the black horror of a shameful death 
save the few remaining hours of the night. 

She fancied she could already see the rigid outline of the gallows 
looming against the grey sky—she thonght that she could feel the 
rope tightening round her throat—she suffocated at it in idea, and fell 
into such a fit of shivering that she was forced to beg for a composing 
draught, saying she feared her strength would quite fail her on the 
morrow if she did not obtain rest now. They granted her request, 
and after awhile the fierce anguish died away from her eyes, and her 
drawn lips relaxed in the soothing calm of sleep. 

No shadow of the gallows, no vicious or impure memory, came to 
mar the divine peace of these her last earthly dreams. 

She fancied she heard the patter of falling chestnuts, that she and 
a little sister were filling their purple aprons with the gold brown 
fruit, and then the patter of the fruit turned to the drip of rain 
amidst the leaves, and their father’s voice called to them to run into 
the house. Presently she was lying in her little bed at home—she was 
looking at a familiar print of Red Riding Hood on the opposite wall, 
and felt a vague tremor of ‘pleasure at seeing it again,—then her 
mother’s voice stirred her, calling, “Get up, dear! it’s a lovely 
morning. Listen how the birds are singing. Wake up, Jenny!” 

And Mrs. Maurice awoke—awoke to hear the birds’ faint twitter 
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ushering in the dawn of day—awoke to remember that twenty-five 
years lay between now and the time when she last heard her mother’s 
voice, and that the crowd was already gathered thickly in the town 
to see Jenny die. . 

The attendants besought her to see the chaplain—to “let her last 
thoughts be with God ”—but she shook her head. 

“ My last thoughts will not be with God, and so I dare not pray to 
Him.” They ceased urging her, and proceeded to prepare her for 
execution. 

The clergyman himself made one more effort. 

“Think of your immortal soul,” he said. “ Reflect that you are 
going into eternity without a prayer to mitigate the severity of what 
may be eternal punishment.” 

“ If He inclines to mercy He will consider the frailty of his creature 
without the intervention of my weak words,” Mrs. Maurice said. “It 
is of no use for me to trouble Him with lip-service when my heart 
never lets go of one thought.” 


“T hope that the thought is repentance and sorrow for the poor | 


murdered man’s untimely end,” the chaplain said sternly. 

Mrs. Maurice answered, “ No, sir, it is the memory of a man whom 
I love!” 

He was about to speak again, but she stopped him. 

“Do not disturb me,” she said, impatiently ; “ I cannot hear while 
you speak.” 

She was still straining her ears in the vain endeavour to hear, 
above the confused noises of the preparation for her death, the sound 
of a well-known footstep. 

Presently, with a heavy sigh, she dropped her handsome head on 
her breast, and said, “I am ready.” 

Beyond the walls she could hear her name quivering through the 
lips of the crowd, mixed with a sort of growl of execration. 

Lord Orlesmere had been so popular that the destroyer of ‘his fair 
young life was cursed with proportionate fervour. 

Just as she was about to leave her cell there was heard a hurry of 
voices, and a scuffle in the passage outside, followed by a cry, “Give 
her this!' For God’s sake let her read this before you go any 
farther.” 

“Tt is a messenger from Orlesmere,” some one said; and, after a 
short consultation, a letter was brought in and given into the prisoner’s 
hands. 

“Tt is from him,” she thought, and her sunken eyes seemed to 
live again as she turned them on the document before her. 

She read as follows :— 

“This is from one who is your well-wisher, and who fancies you 
not to be so guilty as you make yourself out to be. If you can save 
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yourself by confessing the whole truth, do not let your liking for 
Ambrose Hood stand between you and your life. He took his passage 
for New York the very day you went to gaol, and he and Margaret 
Saville, the housemaid, have sailed together. For your own sake, and 
for the sake of a man who is truly fond of you, and who writes you 
this warning, speak the truth before it is too late.” 

The bystanders, who were watching anxiously to see the effect of 
the communication on the prisoner, were haunted in after years by 
the remembrance of her face. 

Human agony seemed to have reached its climax in the tortured 
expression of those famine-smitten eyes—the famine of a wasted 
heart. For an instant she was dumb—dumb as one who has been 
stricken with such sore pain that he fears to move or breathe lest he 
should suffer more keenly. 

Then she cried, “ Now I will pray. I pray that you, whoever you 
be, who sent me this letter, may be cursed in this world and in the 
next. You have taken away the thought that made my last few 
minutes of life sweet to me. You have sent me to hell before my 
time. Oh, God! have pity on intolerable suffering, and let me die 
before I have time to think.” 

She spoke with terrible earnestness, as one whose soul is on the 
rack, and while those around her hesitated and conferred together, a 
murmur arose outside the prison walls. In another instant the 
murmur deepened into uproar, and a multitude of voices rang out 
shouts of, “ Reprieve! reprieve !” 

The prisoner looked at the faces round her. ‘‘ What does this 
mean ?” she asked hoarsely. 

The chaplain approached her hurriedly. “Woman,” he cried, 
“can you bear what I have to tell you? I have news for you— 
good news. You--—” he paused, half choking from excess of 
agitation. The prisoner clutched hold of his outstretched hand. 

Her voice had fallen into an inarticulate moan, and the chaplain 
guessed, rather than heard, the purport of her reiterated question, 
“ What does it mean ?” 

“Tt means that you are free, that you are innocent, that you will 
live, I trust, for many years to come, that——” 

She bowed her wasted face on her hands. “TI cannot bear it,” she 
whispered. “Life is loathsome to me; thought is death itself.” 

“Hold her hands, quick!” cried one of the gaolers, whose eyes 
were keener than those of his companions. 

But his intervention came too late. Jane Maurice’s naturally 
acute apprehensions had been sharpened by the agony of her sufferings, 
and by the savage force of her determination to end them. 

The subtle hearts and slender hands of women sometimes plan and 
execute such deeds as this with the same delicate precision with which 
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they design and fashion a dainty piece of embroidery, or a cunning 
simulation of flowers. Until now the prisoner had been so carefully 
watched that she had been unable to use her own hand against the 
remnant of her wretched life; but in this moment of confusion on 
the part of her gaolers, she contrived to put to her lips a few harm- 
less-looking drops of fluid; and while the prison walls yet rang to 
the cheering that followed the announcement of Jane Maurice’s 
liberation, she was lying at peace on the pallet in her cell—the sullen 
calm of death on her face—her broken heart comforted for ever. 




















Co the Bush and Dack. 


Martindale, Queensland. 


Sryce I last wrote to you the dull monotony of our home life has been 
interrupted ; so in spite of the heat, and my now normal condition of 
laziness, I will try and send you an account of my last few weeks’ ex- 
perience in the Bush; for I have absolutely been in the Bush. The 
heat here was so great in December, that we resolved to try the 
Darling Downs, in hopes of being able to breathe, but alas, it was a 
case of “ out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

You like heat. Would you like sitting in a room with the thermo- 
meter at 98°? Would you like the ceiling of your bedroom black 
with mosquitoes? Would you like getting up before the sun to take 
a walk? for once let that giant get wide awake, and walking is out of 
the question. I am so used to early rising now, that I am often up 
at a not much later hour than that at which I used to go to bed in 
the old home. 

I should like you to feel this heat, just to see if you would like it, 
and its accomplices in our misery. Imagine the difficulties of house- 
keeping. Ofcourse there is scarcely anything to eat but mutton, and 
consequently variety of dishes is not easy to procure. However, 
neither John nor I object to much-abused cold mutton, so the other 
day I consoled myself with the thought that for one day, at least, I 
could give up the bother of thinking about dinner, having had a leg 
the day before. So I enjoyed peace from household cares until dinner 
time, when lo, in comes Kate with an affrighted visage, “ Please, 
Mrs. Linhar (they never say ma’am in these parts), the mutton is full 
of maggots.” Now this was trying when two poor creatures were 
ravenously hungry ; for strange to say, we do get monstrously hungry 
in spite of the heat, but we consoled ourselves with bread and potatoes, 
and such light food. 

Then again John thinks he will do a stroke of economy, and so he 
trots down to the stores and buys a bag of sugar; but behold on 
opening it we find not only sugar but innumerable black ants! Beasts 
abound everywhere. Silver fish (which, by-the-bye, are a sort of ear- 
wig of a silvery colour) crawl on the walls, eating up the beautiful 
paper we took such trouble to get, Ipswich not abounding in prolific 
stores of pretty papers; maggots in your meat; ants in your sugar ; 
mosquitoes everywhere. Such is life in Queensland! Beasts, small 
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and great, seem to form the main population. The grocer ‘told me he 
was three hours every morning clearing out the ants from his goods, 
before he opened his shop ; so you see it is fortunate if you do not get 
a stray creature or two in your food. Of course this is an exceptionally 
hot summer : so, at least, the natives say. 

The only endurable exercise is riding. Strange to say, it is not 
such hot work as walking ; but even that is not always pleasant. For 
instance, the day before yesterday I had a horse whose gallop re- 
sembled nothing so much as the pitching of a ship in rather a rough 
sea. After we had gone about six miles, John proposed our changing 
animals, the paces of the one he was riding being far better than my 
animal’s. I should have ridden him from the start, only not having 
carried a lady for a long time, John thought he might be alarmed at 
my skirt, so when his first freshness was over, I mounted him. 
Rather a novel proceeding, changing the saddles in the middle of our 
ride, but it did not take long, and Bear not minding the skirt, thereby 
proving himself worthy a mecker name, we jogged on right merrily, 
although benighted, and having to cross the river in the dark; no joke 
T can assure you. So tired was I, and so jolted, that I was ready for 
bed even in our “ oven,” which was well heated for the night. 

But I really ought to begin the narrative of our Bush adventures. 

On Tuesday, 24th December, we left home in time for the 11 a.m, 
train from Ipswich to Toowoomba, being shaked and baked for five 
hours, but finding the journey a very interesting one up the Range. 
By the way, I suppose this Range has a name, but I have never heard 
it. The views are very fine: splendid hills, and in the distance even 
the endless gum-trees look respectable. I should never have thought 
it possible for a railway to be made over such hills: it is quite ex- 
citing finding yourself turning and twisting every minute, and per- 
petually in fear lest you should be upset at the next sharp curve, 
though I cannot say the rate at which you travel is dangerously fast. 
But for all the beauty of the scenery I was not sorry to reach 
Toowoomba. Here we were greeted with the same remark about the 
weather ; no such heat had been known for five and twenty years. 
Just my luck! We wandered into the Hotel, than which I do 
not believe there is a worse, even in the colonies, and that is saying 
much. Mr. E——, our companion, told us it was a good one a couple 
of years ago, but it has gone to the doggies with everything else in 
Toowoomba. I should like you to have seen our bedroom; every- 
thing in rags, even the roof, which had been canvas ; quite a study of 
dilapidation. Spite of the wretchedness of the place, the charges were 
higher than at any other hotel we have been to. 

Immediately on our arrival Mr. E—— had gone in quest of some 
vehicle in which to continue our journey next day. We had still 
over sixty miles to go through the Bush, and it was very doubtful 
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how we should do them. Fortune kindly befriended us. A Mr. 
R offered to lend us a buggy and two horses, or rather ponies, 
and we were to start at 5 a.m. the next day. Of course when the 
morning came we did not. It looked so like rain that we were un- 
decided whether it were wise to go or not; then it was discovered 
that the buggy would not hold all three of us and our box. (This 
machine, with so harmonious a name, was a four-wheeled equipage 
with doubling up sides, covered with black cloth, and unpleasantly 
suggestive of a hearse). At this discovery we were in despair. Mr. 
E—— wanted to leave the box behind, but John would not ‘agree to 
that. Again in came Mr. R—— to our rescue. He had brought 
the buggy round himself, and seeing our plight, offered to lend us a 
horse for John to ride. People are certainly wonderfully good-natured 
in this part of the world. 

We got off finally at half-past seven. Whata Christmas Day! It 
seemed so strange to be hot. I wondered whether you were experiencing 
a frost or revelling in one of those sweet thaws, and the thought of dear 
old London under melting snow cooled me a little. I was not sorry 
to say good-bye to the hotel, or even to Toowoomba itself. 

Toowoomba is the native name for marsh, and is celebrated for 
being built upon chocolate-coloured earth, the dust from which is said 
to be fearful ; fortunately a thunderstorm the night before saved us 
from one nuisance. I wonder if you have any notion of what driving 
through the Bush is like, under an (Australian) midsummer sun— 
the road a mere bullock track. At eleven o'clock we came to some 
water where we encamped for a couple of hours, and I was initiated 
into the mysteries of “ quart-pot ” tea, the beverage of the Bush ; Bush 
water being seldom drinkable. Here is the process. You gather 
sticks wherewith you make a fire; you then boil water in a tin quart- 
pot, and when boiling you put in your tea; then you boil it again, 
and as soon as the tea-leaves have sunk to the bottom you add sugar 
(minus black ants); then you pour it into another vessel called a 
pannikin, and drink therefrom. Colonials prefer this decoction to 
proper tea, but I cannot say Ido. Try it. 

We resumed our journey at about one o’clock, and from that time 
till about seven, when we reached our night quarters, it was one long 
agony of heat, only broken by a stoppage at a shepherd’s hut, or 
humpy (pretty name!) where we refreshed the ponies with some water, 
and ourselves with more “‘ quart-pot” tea. We had done thirty-five 
miles, and I thought the worst part of the journey must be over. 
We spent the night at the house of a neighbouring German’s over- 
seer—the regular half-way house between Pearl Creek and Toowoomba. 
I suppose you know that giving bed and board to strangers is the 
regular thing in the Bush; quite primitive, is it not? Here we were 
made heartily welcome by Mrs. E——, the overseer’s wife, and the 
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only person in the house, which was a miserable log-hut affair, she 
giving us good tea with beef and eggs. Would that her beds had 
been as good as her food ! 

I could not sleep a wink in the tiny little stuffy room, made stuffier 
by the stuffiest of nights. But we managed to survive the torture. 

Next morning we failed (as usual) to make a start as early as we 
had intended, not getting off till half-past six instead of half-past five. 
There were only twenty-five miles to be done, so we hoped to arrive 
about lunch time, but we had not contemplated the badness of the 
road. What a road! Such ruts! It grew gradually worse and 
worse, till at last the holes were so deep and so frequent that the 
ponies were constantly coming to a stand-still, and having to be 
goaded and whipped and dragged, or I verily believe we should be 
there still. About one o'clock, instead of being comfortably at lunch 
at Pearl Creek, we were some ten or twelve miles off, and going so 
miserably slow, that Mr. E proposed riding forward and asking 
Mr. S—— (with whom we were going to stay) to send us fresh 
horses, leaving us to go on carefully till they arrived, which admoni- 
tion we tried to keep to most righteously. 

But it was no easy matter; John not being great at driving, and 
the beasts being very tired, we more than once almost came to entire 
grief. Think of us only saved from being overturned by getting out 
of the buggy, and pushing or pulling the vehicle, not cool work I can 
tell you, under an almost tropical sun, and congratulate yourself that 
you are paddling through thawed snow instead. I think an interesting 
book might be written, “The Adventures of a Buggy.” What a lot 
of exciting journeys this person must have made! What with sleep- 
less nights, and heat, and jolting, and fatigue, I was half dead when 
the fresh horses were brought by young S——. We were then about 
seven miles from their place, but these were soon got over by James, 
or rather by his two great, big, fresh horses, which he drove in what 
seemed to me a slightly reckless and wild manner through the trees. 
I cannot tell you how thankful I was to arrive at our journey’s end. 
But what a sight I was! One side of my face and neck a mass of 
blisters, and the whole covered with a dark crimson hue, a sort of port- 
wine colour. I thought my monster hat would have effectually pro- 
tected me, but it appears I ought to have enveloped my head in a veil 
as well. Noodle that I was not to think of it, though I doubt if I 
could have stood, or rather sat in the heat with one on. James 
S told me he had driven the whole distance in one day. 

At Pearl Creek I found everybody most kind and hospitable, as, 
indeed, all Australians seem to be. The family consists of Mr. S——, 











his wife, and seven children, the eldest girl being very pretty and 
elegant, and dressing very well indeed, generally in white; she is 
totally unaffected (not always the case even in these out-of-the-way 
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places) and rejoicing in a chat about old England, which she has 
never seen, and of course the more longs to see. Besides the family, 
there were several visitors, amongst others a most German of German 
students, and a very heavy swell—a cavalry officer learning sheep- 
keeping, being tired of doing nothing at home. Mr. S—— was a 
charming host, making himself agreeable to every one. We generally 
sat down twelve or fourteen to dinner, most of us dressed in white, 
which had rather an odd effect. 

Owing to the heat, I did not see very much of the station, which is 
one of the best managed, and one of the largest, having about one 
hundred and fifty thousand sheep, whereas some only have twenty 
thousand, or even fewer, and unfortunately the shearing was over 
before we arrived. The heat got more and more intense, and I more 
and more lazy. Fancy dining at 7 p.m. with the thermometer at 
99°! But it did not last for many days. Thunder-storms came 
to our rescue, and we began to live again. The heat was the 
only thing that prevented us thoroughly enjoying our visit. Our 
day was generally spent in this wise :—Breakfast at half-past 
seven ; luncheon at one; dinner at seven; between whiles a little 
talk, and much sleep, an occasional ride or walk, and a continual con- 
suming of grapes and water-melons. I never ate so many grapes 
before. A profitable life! you will say. There is considerable mono- 
tony in the food, consisting generally of mutton in different forms. 
Of course the day was better employed by the S—— family. Women 
here have to see after the housekeeping, and even help in the cooking. 
Note this, O Saturday Reviewer! though I cannot see that one must 
go into the Bush to find useful women, I knew a good many at home. 
The water is supposed to be very fine at Pearl Creek, but it was not 
to my taste all the time we were there; in fact, the only good water 
I have drunk since I have been in the colony, was at the R——’s, at 
Toowoomba. I think I occasionally long more for some fresh, cool 
water in this hot weather than for anything. The moonlight was 
lovely, and we generally reserved our walks till the evening, that we 
might enjoy it the more. 

I must not forget a picnic we had about seven miles from the Creek. 
We started soon after breakfast, and after an hour's drive arrived at a 
reserve Mr. S—— had made for water for his sheep, where we sat in 
such shade as we could find (Australian trees give no real shade) the 
livelong day. Those who liked exercise enjoyed (?) Aunt Sally and 
croquet in the sun, but a few of us preferred dozing in the shade ; it 
was warm even doing that. The energy of Australians is great ; 
often some of our party played croquet between 5 p.m. and dinner- 
time, on a very bad ground, and under a very scorching sun—sala- 


manders quite! How hard people will work at the worship of that 
great god, Pleasure. 
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I only rode out twice during the whole time, lazy wretch that I 
was. Once, when about five miles from home, we felt a few drops of 
rain, and not wishing to get soaked, we galloped off furiously, only 
drawing bridle twice to gain breath the whole way, luckily getting back 
before the storm broke, but paying for the exertion by extra weari- 
ness. I almost forgot to mention the new variety of beasts I was 
introduced to: I am thankful we only have the old sorts at home. 
In the Bush flies abound; we were as much beset by them as were 
the Egyptians of old ; quite a plague; but even they did not keep me 
awake. I tried to read Bozzy (never having accomplished that feat 
at home, and only having a limited library here) but neither he nor 
his master kept me from nodding, and often the great Doctor Samuel 
found himself ignominiously dropped upon the ground. 

Our bedroom, a great improvement upon our home oven, had a 
shingle roof, with no ceiling (I daresay that makes you shiver), so 
that we were able not only to admire the heavens, but also to be 
refreshed by any breeze that might be stirring. It was over the 
kitchen, in a separate building—kitchens being rarely attached to the 
rest of the houses, which makes a slight awkwardness in bad weather 
in carrying the dinner through the covered way—covered, but not 
waterproof, as I found to my cost one day, travelling in to dinner. 
I wonder if you have any idea what the Bush is like? Very little 
real bush have I seen; it is principally a sandy plain, thinly covered 
with grass, a few ponds here and there, and the ordinary Australian 
trees, gum, iron-bark, &e. About Pearl Creek it is pretty, from its 
numerous ponds, and the garden is not bad for Queensland, but 
nothing to English eyes: paths of sand and flower-beds in disorder, 
edged with tiny rose-bushes, something like our little fairy roses, but 
scentless, which, by the way, all Australian flowers are not, some of the 
wild ones having a very sweet perfume. Another popular error you 
may dissipate if you like. The best thing about the garden is some 
cedar-trees Mr. S—— has planted, the only trees that give shade of 
any use. There are shady bushes in the scrub, and near hills, but not 
in the Bush proper. 

Now, to give you as clear a notion of what travelling in the Bush 
is, a8 I can, I will relate the adventures of our return journey. 

We left Pearl Creek on the 28th of January, at 6 a.m., having 
spent a most delightful five weeks, and hoping to meet our kind 
friends again somewhere in the world. Our little ponies had been 
sent on to East Branch the day before, as we proposed doing the 
whole journey in two days, but we reckoned without our host, ¢.e., 
the rain. We got on very well with Mr. S——’s strong horses for 
the first ten miles or more over the sandy soil, but when we reached 
what the natives call black soil (a kind of black clay, made very soft 
by the late thunderstorms), the wheels of our buggy sank and sank 
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till they got quite clogged with mud. This was unpleasant, for we 
were very soon reduced to a walking pace, but it was nothing to what 
was to come. Our wheels getting more and more clogged, the horses 
going slower and slower, our buggy finally came to a standstill, 
sticking fast in the bed of the Condamine, a river minus water at this 
season, but making up for it in more solid matter, soft mud. Young 
S—— whipped the poor horses, and shouted in vain; then he got 
down, and tried to lead them, but likewise in vain. At last, John 
umped off his horse, and both tried if their united efforts would do 
anything towards dragging the vehicle on. But still, alas! all in 
vain ; it seemed as if there we must stick for ever. At last, a brilliant 
thought suggested itself; the luggage and I were deposited in the 
mud, and then, after great exertions, causing the breaking of the whip 
and one of the traces, the empty vehicle was successfully dragged to 
the top of the bank, where we re-mounted it, hoping to proceed as 
before. Picture to yourself, me sitting on my box, disconsolately 
girding my raiment around me out of the mud, looking like “ Patience 
on a monument,” but not smiling, poor, forlorn me! We had not 
been long re-settled in our “shay,” when we discovered, to our horror, 
that our horses were done up, so James § had to get out again 
and lead them the greater part of the next seven miles, at the end of 
which we had a rest and some water, at a shepherd’s humpy, which 
much revived us all, beasts of burden that we were. Poor James had 
hard work, for, although the sun was hidden by the clouds, the morn- 
ing was sultry and oppressive to a degree, and he was soon wet through 
with perspiration. I never saw any one in such a state; every article 
of clothing he had on was as dripping wet as if he had been in a 
heavy shower. Soon we jogged on, but, naturally, did not reach 
East Branch till past one, instead of ten, as we had hoped. You 
always are three hours longer than the time you allow. Here, at 
East Branch, young S—— left us, wishing us bon voyage, and no 
more stickings in the mud. After a meal of beef and tea (always, 
you perceive, beef and tea, or tea and mutton), we proceeded on our 
way rejoicing, in spite of past troubles, or rather, that troubles were 
past, John driving the forlorn-looking beasts, and I consoling myself 
with grapes, with which Mr. S—— had kindly filled all vacant space 
in the buggy. By this time the sun had come out vigorously, making 
up fully for his temporary absence: the ponies could only crawl 
along, and, by 6 p.m. we found ourselves at the foot of the range of 
hills where we had got water going up, having only done ten miles in 
five hours. Rapid travelling! We intended pushing on another 
sixteen miles that evening, but we had not gone more than two 
(luckily) when it dawned upon John, that we had mistaken the 
road ; so back we turned, and by the time we again reached the foot 
of the hills it was getting so dark, and looking so mightily like a 
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thunderstorm, that we determined to ask shelter for the night at an 
out-station for sheep, a little way off the road. We were very kindly 
welcomed by the wife of the overseer, who dwelt there, a mere girl © 
under nineteen. What a dismal life it seems, away from everybody ; 
really travellers must be a blessing when they stop. There was a 
benighted individual, like ourselves, who joined us in a meal of salt 
beef (of course) and tea (equally of course). The good woman told us 
I was the first lady who had ever stayed at her house, and so to do 
honour to the event and to me, she gave us her own bedroom, and 
made us as comfortable as she could, which was, in spite of all her 
efforts, vastly wncomfortable. Everything seemed to keep sleep from 
our eyes, for, although the storm did not come on till early in the 
morning, it was preceded by a tremendous hurricane, shaking the 
house and blowing down trees, but cooling the air most beautifully. 
We started very early next morning, our dear, good hostess getting 
us some tea, lest we should faint by the way. All this for utter 
strangers; it is really charmingly primitive. We had considerable 
misgivings as to the state of the roads, and not without reason, for 
doing sixteen miles occupied no less time than seven mortal hours ; 
crawling along, first up hill, and then over a long plain, the sun 
staring at us with all his power all the time, though fortunately it was 
not so sultry as at the beginning of the week. For several miles I 
had been driving, John walking to lighten the buggy, when, awful to 
relate, our little beasts knocked up finally, we being about nine miles 
from Toowoomba. Pleasing plight! We stopped at a cottage, the 
first sign of life we had seen since we left the out-station, where John 
left me with the inhabitants, while he took the ponies out and led 
them to a small public house a quarter of a mile further on, hoping 
there to get fresh ones; but they had no draught horses and could 
only lend him one to ride, so he came back to tell me he should gallop 
into Toowoomba, and tell our guardian angel, Mr. R——, our troubles. 
My new hostess was a nice kind woman, a Hampshire person, but oh! 
so miserably poor. There was no furniture in the room save a table, 
some old boxes, and two beds on the floor. It reminded me forcibly 
of Eden in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and consequently of you, for do you 
remember how you persisted in calling my new home by that name ? 
It is not so bad as that I rejoice to say, though it is not by any means 
as good as the first Eden. My friend’s husband was away when I 
arrived, looking for work as a shepherd, being by trade a mason. This 
is what too many of our poor islanders come to. They imagine the 
Bush paved with gold, and so they arrive in Australia literally to live 
on what they can pick up, often only barely to exist. This man in 
England would get eighteen or twenty shillings a week comfortably at 
chipping, but a friend comes here and being fortunate makes money, 
and then writes to hima glowing description of Bush life, and diggings, 
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and fortunes made out of sheep, and so he and other deluded villagers 
agree to rush out to Australia, only to scrape on as best they can. It 
was a sad sight, this respectable, kind-hearted woman and her seven 
children, little better all of them than walking skeletons, living in a 
mere log hut, and lamenting having left her happy English home. 

While John was away I lay down under the verandah (the most 
miserable hut has one here) and had a snooze, from which I was 
roused by a request to refresh myself with (you know what) tea and 
the everlasting salt beef, during which the go0d woman gave me an 
account of her life and adventures. She said she always felt ill, which 
she attributed to the climate—encouraging information. She had seen 
most parts of the colony, having been out seventeen years, Ipswich 
amongst the rest, from which she had been driven by heat and beasts ; 
so you see I am not the only person who dislikes the locality. Our 
gossip was stopped by a tremendous thunderstorm. Such a wind I 
never heard before. It shook the house and blew a great branch of a 
tree upon the roof of the verandah, making us beat an ignominious 
retreat into the house, there to be sprinkled with leaves and rain which 
came through the corrugated iron roof: it was lucky we did move, for 
two minutes afterwards the lightning struck a tree which was thrown 
down against the verandah, close to where we had been sitting. I 
never saw such vivid lightning, or so continuous, the landscape here 
and there being literally lighted up with rays of golden light, 
making the rest a deep red-grey. It only wanted mountains to 
reverberate the thunder to make the scene perfect in awful magni- 
ficence. But it did not last long, and it appeared afterwards that we 
had only had the tail of the storm, so to speak, for from the train 
going down from Toowoomba we saw numbers of trees torn up by the 
roots. But we had quite enough of it to be pleasant. 

It was almost dark before John returned. Poor wretch! he was 
soaked through, having been out in the thick of the storm, but being 
a combination of Mark Tapley, Esq., of jolly memory, and the Raven, 
who “ never said die” to Mr. Barnaby Rudge, he was as happy as if he’d 
been dry. He greeted me with the information that Mr. R—— had 
promised to send back fresh horses in the morning, and consequently 
we must spend the night in the aforesaid and above-mentioned small 
public. Wishing my good Hampshire dame good-bye, we started off 
to find shelter from another storm in the dirtiest and uncomfortablest 
shed it has ever been my lot to pass a night in. 

The horses did not arrive till the middle of the next day (Sunday), 
which caused us some anxiety, but we did reach Toowoomba at last. 
You would have laughed at our picturesque cavalcade. First came 
the buggy containing me and our box, driven by Mr. R——’s German 
servant with accompanying language; then John on horseback, driving 
the two poor worn-out ponies before him like bullocks, vociferating 
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loudly. We looked sweetly colonial. It was fortunate we had fresh 
horses, for the road was so frightfully bad, owing tv the late rains, 
that I am sure the ponies could not have done the journey, even had 
they not been previously worn out. We spent the whole of Sunday 
at Mr. R ’s house, he having kindly asked John to bring me 
there instead of going to an hotel (the one we had stayed at going up 
had since come to entire grief—no great loss!). Mr. R—— and all 
his family were extremely kind to us, and we amused them mightily 
by relating our experiences of Bush travelling. The children seemed 
to regard me as a new kind of animal, never taking their eyes off me 
for a moment, and inspecting my raiment as if it was something very 
remarkable. The house has a nice garden, or, rather, what I should 
call an orchard, well stocked with vines, which seem to have done very 
badly this year. The Main Range looked as fine as before, as we 
twisted and twirled about it, and not being so hot as it was going up, 
we could enjoy the scenery the more. This is all I have to relate just 
now, I think, except that I am still very hot and very drowsy, so 
good-bye! Perhaps some day in the future, I may send you some 
more adventures, but my home life is not exciting enough to write 
about. <Addio! 
B. §. 
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Sn Memoriam Charles Kean. 


Lire’s drama o’er, the curtain falls, 
Hushed is the actor’s breath ; 
No mimic sword-thrust lays him low, 
Dealt idly by a mimic foe, 
Here is no mock of death ! 


No shrill applause approves the play 
Of triumph or despair ; 

But low-tongued voices in our ears 

Speak of the man who drew our tears, 
Made us forget our care. 


A lover—no half-hearted one— 
Of all our Shakespeare wrote, 
He strove to make the fair more fair, 
Nought was too careless for his care, 
No touch too light to note. 


In him a throng of heroes sleep, 

Until a soul as great 
Shall touch again the springs that move 
Our laugh, our sympathy, our love, 

Our pity, or our hate. 


Last link of a great race—he rests, 
Great son of a great sire! 

Though less his native genius reach, 

More may his moral grandeur teach 
The actor to aspire. 
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Che Knight of Snnishowen. 


SIR LUCIUS AT HOME. 


The Friar shut up—The Sultan asleep—Bosphorus run dry—Claudite jam rivos—The 


Knight's (not Pollock's) Course of Time—South Sea Islanders and Lotus-eaters— 
Catullus a preacher—Good water and cracked pipes—The Seventh Vial and mad 
Toby Glascock—Irish Tobies in general and the Waters of Babylon—Three cen- 
duries and a half of English literary worthies—Sir Thomas More, Lady Jane 
‘Grey, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Mary, Queen of Scots, for reasons 
decline the invitation— Hogarth at his tricks again—The Rape of the Lock. 
Berenice, Nourmahal, and the chignons. Captain Cook, Mungo Park, and Living- 
stone—Actxonr and Tom of Coventry—The Fairy Queen and the Arcadia—Lord 
Surrey and the Fair Geraldine—The old song-writers—Old lawyers and divines— 
Wolsey and Cranmer on the marriage laws—Anglo-Irish Trial of Mary, Queen of 
Scots—Harry the Eighth tried by Sir James Wilde and Sir Cresswell Cresswell 
—A chase by all the Churches—Run to earth in Africa—Philological fight between 
Erasmus and the Monks of Oxford—Fighting Ecclesiastics—Pope Julius, the Bishop 
of Bayeux, the Monks of Hide—Harold, Hastings, and Battle Abbey—Scuffle for 
precedence— Who's Who ?—The Order of Red Lions and British Association—Sir 
Lucius elected a Lion—The Knight's speech—The Georgians leave the House in 
a bedy—Doctor Johnson’s back up—Au reservoir! and grand pic-nic of the 
worthies about it—Medio de fonte—Something disagreeable!—Call the reckon- 
ing!— Goldsmith short of cash—Chatterton shy—Sheridan cleaned out—Adam 
Smith disqusted—Let’s have a song!—Oliver won't come out—Garrick to the 
rescue—Jacobite Relics and Lays of the Irish Rebellion— Walter Scott and Drennan 
of Belfast—The last of the pig-tails, Philpot Curran and Father O’Leary— 
Arcades omnes !—Anstey of Bath—Poetic inspiration—Dance of Bacchanals— 
Fire and tow—Fire and water—Round the Reservoir, and into it—The great 
_Sish landed—Piteous position of Doctor Johnson—Holbein’s Dance of Death— 
Kicking on a Procession—The Irish Manager—The Song of the Opera. 





‘The friar having shut up the journal of his “ Evening on the Bospho- 
rus,” at the point arrived at in the last chapter, namely, the proposed 
aerial flight to Western Europe on the Muses’ Irish jaunting car by the 
Sultan, himself, and the young ladies, which had the effect of putting his 
Highness asleep, Sir Lucius, on the principle that one good turn deserves 
another, opened his book of reveries, and read the following on 


THE COURSE OF TIME. 


“En route!” “Move on!” This is the true “heir of all the ages ;” 
and those who are “in the foremost ranks of time” to-day, will be 
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distanced to-morrow if they do not keep on, on, and for ever on! 
The poet’s heir of all the ages is the product of civilized life. In 
his foremost ranks of time the noblest objects—the product again 
of this eternal action—are our free institutions. Some of these 
have been run up rather suddenly, it cannot be denied, to the 
mere echo of those words of fear, agitate! agitate! agitate! (Lord 
Anglesey’s legacy to the Irish) ; but the majority of them have been 
reared slowly, steadily, and calmly. In any case it was “action! 
action! action !” 

South Sea Islanders may bask in the charms of external nature, and 
live upon the bread fruit; the lotus-eaters of the father of poetry 
may support life in the same fashion, if the race has not been swept 
away by small-pox or potato famine, and are as yet undiscovered by 
Livingstone in his African rambles. Certainly the old people, who 
lived on the sweet date plum and not the aquatic lotus, which would 
have given them the colic, hailed from some pleasant nook or other on 
the North or Mediterranean coast of Africa, where Ulysses tumbled on 
the top of them when boxing the compass in that direction, and where, 
if he had not showed his usual presence of mind, some of his men 
would have remained behind amongst the women, and treated him as 
Captain Bligh was by the mutineers of the Bounty. Lotus-eaters and 
South Sea Islanders may live and love too in this way, eat and drink, 
let nature supply the feast, and indulge in the love of the golden age 
and the happy-go-lucky dreams of all the poets who wrote love lays, 
from Theocritus to Tommy Moore. Without aspiration, without regret, 
they never look forward, they never look back. 

A young woman must never look back. Look back and you're lost, 
is a canon of prudery older than our grandmothers. But our grand- 
mothers can look back as. often as they choose with gain instead of 
loss to themselves and their belongings, so long as they are not prosy. 
Old people can look back with pleasure and profit if their lives have 
been noble, and pure, and useful. To the generous mind of either sex, 
when the natural ambitions of youth are done with, and its illusions 
have passed away, what can equal the pleasurable consciousness of 
generous souvenirs and honourable antecedents? Few indeed of the 
pleasures of earlier life can surpass it. 


“Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas 
Est homini, quum se cogitat esse pium, 
Nec sanctam violasse fidem, nec federe in ullo 
Divum ad fallendos numine abusum homines ; 
Multa parata manent in longa etate, Catulle, 
Ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi.” 


This proud doctrine does not quite agree, to be sure, with the teeth 
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gnashers, with the craw-thumpers, with the sackcloth-and-ashes people, 
with our blue-look out preachers who wish us to consider this world a 
vale of tears, and who do their best to make it one. And it comes from 
a heathen, and a very naughty heathen too. To the Greeks foolishness. 
Of course, I grant you all that; but you'll grant me this in return, 
that when the learned and reverend ordinary of Newgate preached 
that very sermon to Jonathan Wild, shortly before the grand hour of 
his Tyburn apotheosis (“The night before Larry was stretched”), the 
only effect it had upon the great man was to put him into a sound 
and unholy slumber, from which he was only roused by the arrival and 
announcement of the bowl of punch. 

And granting, for the sake of argument, in this age of startling 
transition, when we are arguing in favour of giving up the heathen 
poets and philosophers, and abandoning ourselves wholly to the steam- 
engine and the square root, that a heathen is an enemy; may we not 
take a lesson from an enemy? May we not profit by his strength as 
well as by his weakness? Although not addicted much to the element, 
I do not, when I want it, refuse good water coming to me through a 
eracked pipe. I should be a fool if I did, and, as they say in Ireland 
when you refuse good liquor, I should deserve to be dry-nursed all the 
days of my life. The Wicklow water is good, although the Vartry 
pipes which convey it, as far as it has gone yet, towards the Irish 
metropolis, seem to be a very cracked lot. ‘They are always cracking. 
“What wonder,” you say, “they are Irish pipes.” Excuse me, my 
dear Lady Sneerwell, with your ladyship’s permission they are Scotch, 
unsuggestive altogether of lunacy and laughter, canny Scotch pipes, 
made not to split at every hand’s turn, I suppose, but, as the lawyers 
say, to hold water ; not made like the Birmingham razors, to sell and 
not to shave, for they shave the rate-payers of Dublin, to the lathering 
of the chief civic patriots, even already pretty closely. Seven-and-six- 
pence in the pound previously for all sorts of constitutional : privileges 
was enough to shave all the hair off the Dublin citizen’s face ; two-and- 
sixpence more and the top of his head, like a grey friar’s, will not have 
a hair between it and heaven; another half-crown (I don’t mean a 
tonsure, but plain two-and-sixpence) additional water-tax will make a 
bald coot of him. What is a bald coot, Sir Lucius? Why, it’s a Bog 
of Allen waterfowl, which has no more plumage on it than the palm of 
your hand. Had the Stagirite seen one of our little bog trotters, for 
it runs more than it flies, he would not have defined man alone as a 
biped without feathers. 

One hot day, during the year of the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
the year that the Duke and Peel led the gentlemen who are always for 
standing on the ancient ways into somewhat of a similar secret to that 
which Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have been gradually letting them 
into lately, when the Irish people were all half mad, the thousands 
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drowning their grief in port, and the millions sublimating their joy 
with Paddy’s elixir, an eccentric attorney, named Toby Glascock, took 
it into his head to get more demented than anyone else, and went 
roaring and playing all sorts of mad tricks through the streets of 
Dublin. Toby took the Commercial Buildings in his rounds, followed 
by a troop of blackguard boys with whom he had been just enjoying the 
music of the band in the castle-yard. The band had refused to play 
“Croppies lie down” and “ The Boyne Water ” for him. It was but a rush, 
and in with them—a coup de main, as the French call it—the madman 
leading the forlorn hope, and victory declaring herself incontinently 
for the storming party. The fat beadle had his cocked hat knocked 
over his eyes, and his tall staff of office reduced to those Irish fragments 
called smithereens. ‘The venerable clerk of the files was pursued 
from intrenchment to intrenchment round the great news-room, until 
he sought refuge in the acropolis of his desk top. Toby, like Train, 
being always good for a speech and a prophecy, was lifted on to the 
table, in the midst of merchants and rabble alike, and laid on to his 
audience. Amongst the good tidings which the Irish Solomon Eagle, 
with the red hot coals inside, not outside, of his poor head, told the 
Dublin folk that day, he said that the seventh vial was about to be 
poured out on them. It was filled with water. “Holy water!” 
shouted some one in the crowd. “Not a bit of it,” said Toby, “ but 
taxed water (some water-tax to which he had an aversion was on the 
tapis at the time, no doubt), all Ireland,” he added, “ must come up to 
Dublin to be water-logged, water-gruelled, and water-taxed! The 
whiskey we'll get for nothing! the sugar for nothing! the lemons for 
nothing! Everything for nothing, but the water! The taxed water 
will ruin us all, and break the Bank of Ireland! We'll have to pay 
through the nose for what we put into our mouth, and the d——1I's 
cure to us! It’s all for breaking the Coronation Oath and the Con- 
stitution, for what is called by mob orators and disloyal agitators, 
releasing seven millions of our fellow subjects from the chains of civil 
and religious liberty !” 

“ Disability,” suggested a voice in the body of the room. 

“You lie, you papist!” roared Toby. “How can it be liberty and 
disability at one and the same time? You might as well tell me that 
light is darkness,—that black is white !” 

The madman, according to Locke on the “ Human Understanding,” 
argued rightly from wrong premises, and his friends soon afterwards 
consigned him to premises about which he could make no mistake: 
in other words, they placed him under proper care and treatment, 
although this proved unavailing. He sunk rapidly. 

Catholic emancipation was too much for one who had an ancestor 
killed under Cromwell at Drogheda, another under William at the 
Boyne, and another, heaven knows where! although it was on the right 
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side, you may be sure, of some other of the great Irish political battle- 
fields which did not decide the fate of the world, nor, please God, the 
fate of Ireland. Poor Toby, like Cato, did not wish to survive the 
downfall of the country. 

All this comes of quoting Catullus, and comparing his wholesome 
sentiment, heathen though it be, to good water coming through a 
cracked pipe. One floated on to the waters of Vartry, then drifted 
into the Boyne water, and next it will be by the waters of Babylon, 
unless the Irish Tobies take things easy and accept the situation, now 
that we are going to upset the Constitution again for the hundred 
and fiftieth time since it was born under the shade of the forest-oaks, 
and make the most of it. It will be changed again, and in more 
directions than the Irish, they may rest assured; and there will be a 
great many big wigs in the same boat with them. The trumpet- 
notes of religious fair play and ecclesiastical equality will be heard 
beyond the Irish shores, in regions of prestige and privilege that it is 
fearful to think of. Cheap justice will come next. Then the ladies 
will be accorded votes by the new parliament, and why not seats in 
it as well? Like Gladstone’s resolutions, as Disraeli even acknow- 
ledges it, the one is a corollary of the other. “After that, the 
deluge,” some of us will say, whilst the hearts of others beat quickly 
already at the prospect. This year, it’s all serene, and 


‘ec 





quies mortalibus zgris.” 


Next year, and about this time, in the leafy month of June, the cloud 
in the horizon will be bigger than a man’s hand; there will be some 
shrill whistling heard aloft in the shrouds, and it will be 


“O navis, referent in mare te novi 
_ Fluctus! O quid agis? &ec., &e.” 


The year after, or at farthest the year after that again, the great 
contest of contests, our political Armageddon, will take place, and the 
battle of Sadowa was only a cock-fight to it! 


«°Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
‘ ; 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 


And when we look back upon eld, and see all the changes that 
have taken place, and must have taken place on its march, from 
the action of unerring laws in the moral as in the physical world, we 
should be reconciled to the changes which are coming, and must 
inevitably come on. Our greatest of living poets, who foreshadowed 
his own future greatness in the early poem in which he speaks of the 
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“ ringing grooves of change,” rises to the height of the great argument 
. . © 5 . . . o ? ” 5 5 
in his noble lines in “ King Arthur”: 

“Old order changes, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


I often thought, speaking as a West Briton, what a treat and 
instruction it would be to us if we could assemble together on this 
earth again the leading minds of the different generations of Britons, 
the victors of one age successively the pioneers of the next, and all of 
them the workers of change and reform, the builders of our civili- 
zation and liberties. Without going so far back as the roaring days 
of the feudal barons, although a sight at a few of the Runnymede 
fellows might be gratifying for a moment; and not caring to encounter 
their boisterousness, or to stand the chance of one’s jaw-bone being 
broken by one of their mailed fists in the course of an argument, we 
might drop on to the historical field just about the time when that 
great prince, Henry the Seventh, was taking them down a peg, and 
discouraging their pretensions; when he had given them the legal 
right of breaking their ancient entails, and alienating their estates ; 
when he had dismembered them and their system, in fact, and im- 
proved the property and position of the commons; in other words, 
when he had to the extent he required depressed the great, and ele- 
vated the clergy, lawyers, merchants, and the men of new families, to 
the social and political vantage ground from which he and they could 
bid the nobles defiance. Just before he won the day at Bosworth, 
and ascended the throne, Louis the Eleventh had showed him the way 
to deal with feudal nobility. This would take us back about three 
centuries and a half—let us say, for accuracy, that we start from the 
beginning of Henry the Eighth’s reign—when the nobles had learned 
how to behave themselves, or such of them as did not were very soon 
made to observe something like decorum in council and out of it ; and 
the commons had taken prodigious strides in education and the accu- 
mulation of wealth. We might thus—without asking Mr. Home or 
the Witch of Endor to assist us—by a slight stretch of the imagi- 
nation get such a lot of English worthies together as the Walhalla 
of no other modern European nation, Italy and France not excepted, 
strong as they are in historical swells, could surpass, if, indeed, it could 
equal, It would be an additional advantage if we could arrange them 
into a sort of British Association for the Advancement of Reform, or 


‘a Social Congress of the Past for the Improvement of the Future, 


dividing them into sections or departments, the whole affair to come 
off at the Crystal Palace, and every one of us at present chopping the 
vital air, and worthy of assisting at such a glorious reunion, at liberty 
to present his card and be seated. 
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T should like to see the walls of the different sections hung round 
with the choicest productions of our English school of portrait paint- 
ing, which would exhibit our worthies on the walls as well as on the 
floor ; although I am afraid we should be obliged to draw upon some 
of the great artists who owed more to English patronage than to 
English birth, such as Holbein, Lely, Kneller, &c. The Kensington 
collections I would have all regathered, and my friend Mr. Pat Green, 
of the great Covent Garden saloon below stairs, would strip his walls, 
and lend his wonderful historic collection of British actors and actresses 
for the occasion. We should open the proceedings with Handel’s 
“ Haleluia,” and end it with Mozart’s “ Requiem.” 

Well, I often thought, as I have said before, of the grand project ; 
but it would be as difficult of accomplishment as a successful dinner 
party of professed wits, or the peaceful wind-up of an Irish delibera- 
tive assembly. And a difficulty én limine, or at starting, would most 
probably present itself in bringing all my British worthies together. 
I might call spirits from the vasty deep, but would they all come? 
Some of them would as soon meet each other as the Emperor of the 
French would Garibaldi, or Count Bismarck ; the Emperor of Austria 
Kossuth ; Mr. Whalley the President of Maynooth; the Devil holy 
water; and so on. 

I don’t think that Sir Thomas More would like to appear before 
posterity in the Tudor section, after the foul treatment he received— 
the foulest since the judicial murder of Socrates—although every man 
at the bar, and all the judges in England, Ireland, and Scotland would 
be glad to see and hear him, and kiss his honoured hand. Poor Lady 
Jane Grey, although she would be an object of great attraction, 
especially to the ladies and Mr. Stuart Mill, able to pass a Cambridge 
examination for honours, and, sure, if she came on the earthly stage 
once more, to give us a most learned discourse upon the rights of 
woman, would scarcely like to revisit the scene of her fatal remem- 
brance. The martyrs whom Cambridge educated and Oxford burned, 
might hesitate to appear in an age when Popery is once more becoming 
a fashion. Bacon, seeing Owen and Murchison and Sedgewick, and 
the shades of Whewell and George Peacock crowding about Newton, 
and telling him all that had been done since his time, would like to 
join the group of savans, or go into the engineering department and 
discuss all the wonders of the age of steam with the Stevensons, 
Rennie, and Lock, and the rest of them ; but he might not like to be 
gazed at, as he surely would be, scornfully, by the members of the bar, 
as certain beauties, who have not been tempted or found out, turn up 
their noses and taboo those who have. Sir Walter Raleigh, a universal 
genius, great in many departments of thought, but a greater traveller 
than anything else, would like to meet Cook and Mungo Park, who 
came to violent ends like himself, although not judicially. But that 
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fatal exhibition he had to undergo on Tower Hill, although another 
of our foul judicial murders committed to curry favour with a foreigm 
power, would weigh too heavily on the poor knight, and keep hinn 
away; and the Captain and Mungo would be left to be entertained by 
the Geographical Society and Livingstone. The Doctor being warned 
by the ancient travellers, after his late escape, against being made a 
Scotch haggis of by some African tribe, as Selwyn was warned by 
Sydney Smith against being served up as cold bishop at some religious 
feast of the New Zealanders. 

There would be no difficulty about the prosperous and popular 
characters. They would be sure to come. How Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson would appear in all their glory! What a rush there: 
would be to see them! They'd be called up from their high-backed 
chairs, and made to smile from behind their ruffs and moustaches 
every five minutes. Immortal Will would have to sing one of 
Rosalind’s or Ariel’s songs, and Rare Ben his “ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” to some sweet air of their day, an air not improbably 
of Chatelar’s, or Rizzio’s, or of some other of Mary Queen of 
Scots’ foreign musicians. Then Handel and Doctor Arne and Sir 
Henry Bishop would, from amongst the Georgians at the end 
of the room, declare the music not worthy of the poetry. Hogarth 
would set the building in a roar with his Enraged Musician. 
Swift would give us an epigram about the strange difference ’twixt 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee! Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Peter Lely, 
and Sir Godfrey Kneller would be greatly amused in contemplating 
the gigantic chevelwres of our present distinguished English ladies ; 
for the sections would surely be surcharged with this decidedly 
combustible element, now more combustible than ever—so much 
so, that unless the gas lustres in our salons were made to be 
elevated by means of sliding valves at pleasure and removed from this 
novel and most dangerous capillary attraction, we should have fearful 
conflagrations very often. -Poetically speaking, if the ladies like it 
better, we should have constellations of love-locks to which Berenice’s 
would only be a farthing candle. The fire insurance offices would 
moreover, if these safety valves (the gas sliding tubes) had not been 
provided, have been justified in raising their premiums (as in the case 
of cotton stores, pyrotechnic dens, and gunpowder depts), and the life 
offices, as well, in the case of a chignoned beauty, unless, indeed, they 
inserted a special clause in the policy by which loss of life attributable 
to the wearing of the superflu (Paul de Kock’s name for a cat’s tail) 
should vitiate it altogether, as they do in the case of dying in the 
tropics without leave, or drowning in undecked vessels. 

Hogarth would be sure to sketch them within an inch of their lives, 
not minding the sneers of the court painters who might look upon the 
subject and the artist as worthy of each other; the one a monstrosity, 
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and the other only fit to rank with Sir Walter Scott’s Dick Tinto, who 
painted the heads of the village to pay off his score at the ale house 
or, at the highest, with John Leech and Gavarni and the “ Punch” 
fellows! To be sure Pope might step in; and big Doctor Johnson, 
having lifted the homunculus in his dandy little Court suit, cocked 
gold cane, snuff-box and all, on to the table, might read us some 
passages from the “ Rape of the Lock,” and the present goddess would 
be before our eyes in the incomparable Belinda as— 


“With curls on curls she mounts her head before, 
And mounts it like a formidable tower!” 


Did Lady Mary Montague, by-the-bye, make curl-papers of his: 
latter billets doux ; and was she not right, especially after he had 
made his declaration to her, and she rejected his unmistakable ad- 
vance, to declare straight off she’d not trouble him to correct any of 
her poetry, as all the good lines would be attributed to his muse and 
all the bad ones to her own. A good argument this against literary 
partnerships. 

But Belinda’s curls were curls—not hair, matted hair, coming from 
heaven knows where, and belonging to heaven knows who! And 
what magic is there in a curl, as it falls on a classic forehead, or over 
a plump and alabaster shoulder! I can readily understand and sym- 
pathize with the magnificent son of Achbar in his estimate of Nour- 
mahal’s ringlets (suivez-moi jeune homme, or follow-me-lad ones, no 


doubt), when, according to Tom Moore, not a bad judge in his day, 


“He preferred in his heart the least ringlet that curled 
Down her exquisite neck to the throne of the world!” 


Talking of Pope and his recitation, which we should all have 
listened to with pleasure, for his were numbers as majestic as they 
were tender, we should have both Spenser and Sir Philip Sydney 
craning their necks out of their Elizabethan ruffs, and striving to 
catch the chairman’s eye, each pour se distinguer for his own purpose, 
the one to read us all about Una and her modiste, Dame Nature, who. 
turned her out in such a fashion, it must be confessed, as would have 
done for the unfortunate Actzeon or poor Tom of Coventry, and the 
other to give us some Watteau touches from his wonderful, but inter- 
minably wandering, “Arcadia.” I am afraid that our present fast 
race of young English ladies and gentlemen,—who taboo five-act pieces, 
go through a dozen exciting amusements in as many hours every day, 
and read two pages, with an eye on each at a time, of the sensation 
novels (their time being so valuable),—would feel the “ linked sweetness. 
long drawn out” a bitter enough sort of thing to swallow. They would 
vote the two prime worthies of the Tudor age a pair of awful bores, 
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and would finally cough them down. The dear old fellows would drop 
down into their ruffs, like that funny seamp who drops under the stage 
in the pantomime. ‘To make up for this rudeness, and to show some 
sort of consideration for our ancients, there would, I have no doubt, 
be a gentle twitter amongst our fair chignoneuses, if Sir David 
Lindsay, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sir Richard Fanshawe, Sir John Beau- 
mont, and Sir John Suckling, would each in his turn give us a brief 
touch of his lyrical quality, and show how knights and gentlemen 
could write in the days when it was more knightly and gentlemanly 
to cultivate the favour of the Muses than to make it all right with 
your jockey and exploit the turf. Lord Byron might introduce the 
gentle Earl of Surrey, to sing us a lay about that noble Irish lady, 
fair Geraldine, with great success; but I don’t think the young 
moderns I have alluded to would stand any of Byron’s gloomy self- 
tormenting love lays. They might tolerate some favourite passages 
from his Don Juan, to be sure; but, on the whole, the ladies would 
prefer a look at his necktie, which, like some of Beau Brummell’s, 
never was a failure; and the gentlemen would be, like Trelawney, 
when the greatest English bard of our time lay dead at Missolonghi, 
for getting a questionable look at his poor leg. What a crowd of un- 
titled, although sweet, rhymesters, all priests of civilization, would be 
coming up from under their tombstones, and emerging from the silver- 
lined clouds with which the Muses had shrouded their memories! 
Herrick, Wither, George Herbert, Kit Marlowe, Andrew Marvel, ail 
the Scotchmen, from Henryson and Dunbar to Tannahill and Robert 
Burns, all the Irishmen, from Carolan and O’Keefe down to Tommy 
Moore and Father Prout. I am afraid we should never be able to 
name, much less to listen to, the half of them. 

And the great lawyers and divines! Just think of how we should 
make room for all the old fellows whose grim portraits in their 
historic panels surround the dining-halls of the Inns of Court; and 
the Irish Minoses and Radamanthuses would be coming over with 
their “ hail, fellow, well met!” headed by Lord Plunkett, whom the 
English bar, very shabbily, would not let take the English Mastership 
of the Rolls, although many of themselves were cheeky enough for 
ages to take the pick of the Irish judgeships, especially the Irish 
woolsack. Fitzgibbon, and Bushe, and Yelverton, and even Norbury, 
would be claiming intimate connection with the English Bench, as the 
Irish Church is at this moment of danger calling the English Church 
her sister, or declaring the Act of Union a farce. The old divines, as 
thick as blackberries or leaves in Valombrosa, would make a great 
rush to get into one of our sections, which would not hold the quarter 
of their reverences, as I have seen an awful crowd of their successors 
rush into and up the Senate House at Cambridge on an installation 
day, like a pack of hounds running into a tired fox. And then 
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Spurgeon and Manning, and that slashing controversialist, the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Cork, and Cardinal Cullen would enfilade them with 
such a cross-fire, like what the Old Guard was treated to at Waterloo, 
from the high and low church points of the field, that the consequences 
would be woeful. They'd be trampling each other to a second death, 
unless poor Colenso was turned out for another day’s sport, and the 
combatants all joined to give him a chevy, and run him to earth in 
some corner of Africa. 

Divines and lawyers alike might like to hear the great divorce 
case of Henry and Catherine argued over again by such canon 
lawyers as Wolsey and Cranmer; but good care should be taken to 
keep Bonner and Gardner out of court, for they would be sure to 
attack Cranmer, and forget their respective cloths. Sir James 
Wilde’s judgment, if the case were tried before him, would be, to 
ancients and moderns, both amusing and instructive. For the late Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell to deal with the case might be too much of a 
good thing. He would show bluff Hal no quarter. And what a 
rush there would be, not so much of the divines and lawyers, as of the 
general lay public, and especially of the beaw sexe, if we were to try 
Mary Queen of Scots again, not as she was tried at Fotheringay by 
the four dozen and one commissioners (not a papist amongst them) 
but by Bramwell, or Lush, or Cockburn himself, and a jury half 
English and Scotch. But could we get half a dozen such Scotch as 
existed in those days, or such as Chambers and Dean Ramsay, or Lord 
Macaulay describes? I am afraid not, unless we were to get Old 
Mortality to scrape their tombstones a bit, and find out where they 
lie, and dig them out for us. At all events she’d have fair play this 
time, if we only remembered the humane consideration the Fenians 
have received on both sides of the water from our judicial authorities. 
Her eighteen years’ cruel captivity would be taken into consideration ; 
and although she did intrigue politically with all, the parties who 
wished to emancipate her, whether to put her on the throne or not, 
her chief crime would not be that she was a papist, and connected 
with the St. Bartholomew lot, and heiress presumptive to the throne 
of England. Perhaps, however, she might deny our English juris- 
diction again ; and if she did, I’m sure any of the three judges I have 
mentioned would allow the plea, as Keogh, or Fitzgerald, or Deasy 
would, if we sent for them in the new spirit of Anglo-Irish concilia- 
tion (better late than never) to help the Westminster Hall men. In 
this case, not being able to get up the grand spectacle, and there 
being no trial to come off, of course there would be no end of people 
erying out for John Knox, and wanting him to try her at his 
ecclesiastical drumhead, or at least to pitch into her, as Nathan did to 
David. But the lovers of the beautiful, and admirers of French mil- 
linery, would doubtless carry the day in the graceful queen’s behalf; 
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and she might go up and down with Roland Greme, or the Duke of 
Norfolk, and sport her unrivalled little cap, her point d’Alencon, 
and her black velvet robe with impunity. The only fear would be 
that too great a crowd of our young and robust middle-class ladies 
would press too inconveniently upon her, and literally mob her. 

A very amusing scene would it be, I fancy, in the philological 
section, when Erasmus and the new school of Greek literature (new as 
it was then) and the monks of Oxford should hold dispute. They 
would of course stand by the Latin vulgate to the death, and denounce 
as rank blasphemy the new Greek testament just brought out under 
the learned Dutchman’s editorship, if it were for nothing else but that 
he was Greek professor at Cambridge. The love between the two 
sister universities has been ever like the sisterly love which Cowper 
describes as existing between the rose and the lily. Then the fight 
would drift into the question of Greek pronunciation, which would 
end with victory to Erasmus and his friends. Being philological as 
well as religious reformers they would not read Greek in the same 
way the papists did, which was the same way the modern Greeks did, 
who ought to know something about it ; and the same way the scholars 
of the south of Europe, who live nearer to the modern Greeks, have 
always read it; for this is a true history of the controversy, and the 
English universities stick to their error from that day to this. To be 
sure, they say, that they know more about the language of Homer, 
and Plato, and Xenophon, than the University of Athens, and the 
modern Greeks do, who laughed at Byron’s, and Hobhouse’s, and Lord 
Carlisle’s pronunciation, and at my own when I first went amongst 
them, and until they taught me to know better. This reminds me of 
the serious fact that certain of the German universities say that we 
don’t know Shakespeare half as well as they do! 

What grand fellows those old monks were for a fight—a stand-up 
close fight. Indeed the clergy of old, from Pope Julius down—and he 
was not the only fighting pope—had the same high mettled qualities. 
Theirs was the ancienne bravowre, and no mistake. Look at the 
Bishop of Bayeux—he was no carpet or tapestry bishop—William’s 
brother, and what he did on a memorable occasion. After he gave the 
boys a military mass on the field, the morning of the Battle of 
Hastings, he threw off his rochet from over his hauberk, like an Irish- 
man whipping off his shirt for a fight at a fair, jumped on to his milk- 
white charger, and, baton in hand, drew up the cavalry. When the 
moment for charging arrived, you may be sure he did not say “ go on,” 
but “come on.” One chronicle of the day states, to be sure, that the 
priests and monks who followed the invading army retired to a 
neighbouring hill to watch and pray. Idon’t believe a word of it. The 
very fact that the monks of Hide had given it out that they intended 
to be there, and to beat the heads off the whole of the Bayeux chapter— 
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Bishop, Dean, and all—if they dared to show themselves, was enough 
to make the reverend gentlemen from over the water turn out and take 
their side. There is a list of the surviving victors of that terrible field 
in the Roll of Battle Abbey (what a number of Celtic names from 
Brittany there are in it!) but there is no general list whatever of the 
slain. Had there been a War-office or a newspaper at the time to look 
after such details, we should be able to count hundreds, I have no doubt, 
of the church militant who fell on that day in the exercise of their 
glorious mission to take the people of England’s property under their 
eare, at the request of the Pope of their day, as a hundred years after- 
wards a similar lot of lay and clerical missionaries of the same blood, 
with a slight English mixture in it, kindly undertook to take charge of 
the people of Ireland’s property, under the sanction of the Pope of 
their day. At all events, whether the French monks fought or not, 
the English ones did, and like men; they fought and fell around the 
royal standard and their king. Twelve of them, an apostolic number, 
and their abbot, were found dead within the redoubt, with the monastic 
habit beneath their armour. They all lay within a few feet of their 
beloved and gallant monarch. I have no doubt that it was beneath this 
heap of slain ecclesiastics that the two Saxon monks from Waltham 
Abbey, which Harold had founded, discovered him, assisted as they 
were in their search by “the beauty with the swan’s neck,” Edith, 
who, they knew, must have known him. Poor men, they had not to 
undergo the mortification and degradation of surrendering their own 
abbey lands and priory to the Norman missionaries; and of seeing 
Battle Abbey built up on the field of slaughter, and consecrated to the 
Holy Trinity, and the high altar of the new monastery raised over the 
spot where Harold’s standard was planted and torn down,—the very 
spot where he and they fell ! 

But the monks of old would not be the only people who should 
want to show fight in our secula seculorum séance, or Conference of 
the Ages. The laymen would fight as well; the leading mental 
illustrations of the different eras would be elbowing, and shoving, and 
crushing each other after some time, each wishing his own era to take 
precedence. The Elizabethan age will be for taking the dais and shoving 
the Queen Anne one on to the floor ; and the Queen Anne one will be 
for hustling the Georgians to the lower end of the room, where they'll 
also consign the reporters to take their notes on the crowns of their 
hats. But Doctor Johnson, who has been the earliest Parliamentary 
note-taker, will not stand that at any price. He will tell Pope, and 
Swift, and Atterbury, and Arbuthnot, and Gay, and Steele, and Addison 
a bit of his mind in his,own way. He'll not care, you may be sure, 
for Bolingbroke’s sneer at the great believer’s earnestness, nor for the 
horror with which that fine gentleman and exclusive Jittérateur of his 
day, Congreve, edges away from his snuff-bedaubed waistcoat and his 
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big dictionary. The Doctor will ask my Lord after the Pretender, and 
hope that they both agree in their warm quarters, in the other world, 
much better than they did when they stood out in the cold in this. 
He will ask Congreve if there is a Grub Street to annoy him in the 
Elysian fields, or if he ever meets Voltaire there. He will not fail to 
remind him of the caustic Frenchman’s retort upon him when, calling 
to pay his respects to him in London, as a brother dramatist, and 
receiving the man of fashion’s ill bred assurance that he wrote simply 
for his amusement, he drew himself up and said, “Sir, if I had reason 
to think you nothing more than a gentleman, I should not have troubled 
myself to call on you!” 

Then the doctor will be for leading the Georgians, notwithstanding 
the pressing remonstrances of that good-natured fellow, Steele, who 
will want him to liquor with him at the bar, and Lady Mary Montague, 
who will give the old boy one of Mrs. Thrale’s winning looks, asking 
after her, chucking him under his double chin, and gammoning him the 
way she gammoned poor Pope; but the allusion is a case of— 


“ Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem ” 


—the opening of an old sore; for the doctor was cut out by the Italian 
music master, who married the lady and settled the question. 

The British Association broke up into two convivial sections at 
Birmingham a good many years ago on a point of precedence. The 
toadies of the managing committee having filled the upper part of the 
dining-hall with a pack of nobodies in the world of science and letters, 
simply because they could boast of titles or wealth, and consigned 
some of the most renowned scientific men in England to the bottom of 
the table, the insulted savans, to the number of sixty, retired to the 
Red Lion Tavern, in the immediate neighbourhood of the great banquet, 
and dined on rump-steaks and rump-steak puddings, pots of ale and 
stout, bowls of punch, gin twist, and gin and water. Those who liked 
it enjoyed the additional advantage of their havanah or a yard of clay, 
and with a few good songs and short speeches the secessionists enjoyed 
a successful evening. The Red Lion Dining Club of men of science, 
once a month, was founded on the spot, the bill of fare and the price of 
the dinner (two-and-sixpence) being then and there voted to be the 
same for all future time as on the inauguration evening, to enable men 
who had more brains and reputation than money and impudence to 
join the society. I dined with them as a guest a few times at 
Anderton’s, in Fleet Street, when poor Henfry—now no more—was 
secretary. J was afterwards elected amember; the wags who proposed 
and seconded me agreeing to forward my pretensions by stating that 
I was one of Ireland’s best practical agriculturists and a profound 
chemist. I am afraid, like a certain musician whom George the Fourth 
said he knighted on the score of his merit, if not on the merit of his 
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score, that amongst my claims for investment in this now celebrated 
order my scientific ones, although not quite at zero, ranked the least. 
Not to put my friends, however, in a false position, and the society in a 
fix, I did not repudiate the flattering imputation, but in returning 
thanks acknowledged that, as regarded the field of agricultural enter- 
prise, I had certainly sowed my wild oats, and a considerable quantity 
of political wild oats especially ; whilst in the regions of chemistry I 
had endeavoured, with some success, to hit the ancient poet’s point of 
perfection by mingling the useful with the sweet ; and I might venture 
to say that I could mix a bowl of punch and analyze its elements with 
any phlogistic philosopher of them all, from Stahl to Sir Humphry. 
Like the Red Lions, the Georgians will bolt in a body from the 
interior of the great glass building, and the seceders will form a 
Secessia in the beautiful gardens, under the leadership of the old 
doctor, of course. They'll hold their deliberations, and spout away 
from their crack productions round the largest reservoir. Then 
they'll borrow the great South American cork-tree, and dress it up as 
a May-pole, and dance round it to Justice Woodcock’s favourite in 
“Love in a Village.” And theyll have the great waterworks put 
on, and the Ethiopian band, and the Christie Minstrels. And they'll 
have a grand pic-nic, which it will take fifty Gunthers and Vereys, and 
Fortnum and Masons to supply, for they'll be so hungry and thirsty 
after their long fast. And Goldsmith, although dressed as fine as a 
lord, won’t have a farthing to pay his shot with, when Adam Smith 
goes round with the hat to collect the reckoning. Poor little Chat- 
terton will be ready to put an end to himself a second time, so over- 
sensitive is he on the point; and he won't, for fear of being deemed 
singularly impertinent, ask Horace Walpole, who is at the upper end. 
of the table, to help him out of the difficulty. Sheridan, who is up 
in that direction amongst the swells, and has turned his pockets inside 
out, without being able to find his last shilling, offers to frank Chat- 
terton, Goldsmith, and himself, if the author of “The Wealth of 
Nations” will take his word; but the hard-headed Scotchman, think- 
ing Dick’s proposition too much of an Irish joke, declines uniting 
business with pleasure, and acknowledges that the popular mercantile 
error, “money is wealth,” which he had exploded in his great work, 
may, in some instances, be a sound and convenient doctrine notwith- 
standing. Somebody will propose, as compensation for the impecu- 
nious trio, that Oliver shall recite his “ Haunch of Venison ” for the 
company, but the sheep-faced fellow refuses, like a bashful Irishman, 
which he really is, notwithstanding the entreaties of Lord Clare, to 
whom he had addressed it ; and there being a general cry for Garrick, 
David won’t ask better sport, and will certainly recite it much better. 
Churchill, dressed as Hogarth sketched him, a bear in canonicals, 
with ruffled paws, and a pot of porter in one of them, will offer to 
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recite something ill-natured from the “ Rosciad,” for Garrick’s benefit, 
or, may be, something in characteristic bad taste and cruelty for 
Chatterton’s, from his “Prophecy of Famine ;” but the big-hearted 
Samuel Johnson will shie a water-melon, or the biggest decanter, at 
him, and send him flying towards Dryden, of whom he is such a 
miserable imitation, and who, having died only a couple of years 
before the death of William the Third, the Queen Anne fellows won’t 
admit amongst them. Immortal John will be found setting to with 
Elkanah Settle, and tongue-thrashing him as well between the rounds 
about the latter’s “ Empress of Morocco.” Numerous groups of the 
Court ladies, who had taken a great interest in the rhyming tragedy, 
form a ring round the combatants. Two or three of them have their 
gold and mother-of-pearl tablets out, taking notes of the “mill,” 
which will be sent to Bell’s Life for publication. Lord Orrery, who 
was a versifier of some repute and a friend of the distinguished 
poet, seconds him, whilst MacF lecknoe, the degraded Irish priest, who 
owed his left-handed fame to Dryden, picks up Elkanah. Just as 
the great satirist polishes off his man, hitting I am afraid below the 
belt, for the fans are all up, and Mac is intinsely abusive, Churchill 
will step in to pat the victor, and help him on with his shirt. 
Dryden, who is a gentleman and a papist to boot, kicks the degraded 
parson of St. John’s, Westminster, out of the ring, and bids him go 
back to the place he came from. 

To return to the Georgian pic-nic: we shall find them, no doubt, 
in the full swing of enjoyment, ladies and chaplains retired to tea in 
the arbours, and the three-bottle men of those glorious days half-seas 
over; all recitations from the more serious poems, dramatic, didactic, 
heroic, or sensational, much to the mortification of their respective 
authors, deemed a bore; even Sir William Jones’s grand imitation of 
Alczeus, “ What Constitutes a State,” in spite of “hear, hear,” from 
Edmund Burke and the Doctor, won’t be listened to; Smollett’s “ Ode 
to Independence” will be coughed down; Collins’s “Ode to the 
Passions” hissed; Thomson’s “Hymn to the Seasons” hooted; 
Gray’s “Elegy” laughed at. Nothing will go down but the songs 
of Sheridan, Captain Morris, Burns, Tannahill, Dibdin, O’Keefe, 
Mickle’s “ Nae luck about the house,” Frank Fawkes’s “ Dear Tom, 
this brown jug,” and Irish, not Allan, Cunningham’s “ Kate of 
Aberdeen.” 

But, of course, from the midst of fun’s fountain the bitter something 
will spring up. The author of Waverley must needs start a Jacobite 
relic, and Dr. Drennan of Belfast will be for singing his 1798 song— 


“When Erin first rose from the dark swelling flood.” 


Or some irreclaimable pig-tail of the George the Third Tory school 
who helped to lose America, or to declare war against the young 
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French Republic, will be wanting to sing some badly rhyming bom- 
bast about Church and State, which will call up Curran, or Father 
O'Leary, or some other Irish monk of the Screw; and he will be sure 
to give us something about— 


* Owld Mother Church 
Is now left in the lurch,” &c., 


which is highly suggestive of the Irish situation. Then there will 
be cries of “ No surrender!” and “Send her to Bath!” This will, 
naturally enough, as a prime joke and a logical sequence, produce a 
general call for Christopher Anstey, the author of the “ Bath Guide,” 
and by far the best writer of easy-flowing, gracefully humourous vers 
de société in the English language, to let us have the “ Breakfast 
Party,” and put everybody in good-humour. Good heavens! how 
we shall all laugh at that grand affair at “Spring Gardens,” when 
everybody that was a somebody rushed out from every part of the 
renowned city of the west, and seat of fashion— 


“ Besides many others who all in the rain went 
On purpose to honour the great entertainment.” 


What roars of laughter at the announcement of some of the quality— 


“Lady Greasewrister, 
And Madam Van Twister, 
Her ladyship’s sister : 
Lord Cram and Lord Vulture, 
Sir Brandish O’Culter, 
With Marshal Carouzer, 
And old Lady Mouzer, 
And the great Hanoverian Baron Pawzmouzer!” 


What tittering amongst the ladies at the flirtation on the fragrant 
bank, amongst the pinks and. roses, between my lord who had the 
honour of coming down by post, and Lady Bunbutter, who sat beside 
him in her beautiful pride, and was able to take it all in, and ten times 


as much blarney as he could treat her to, although, by the "poet’s 
account, he gave her enough :— 


“Oh had I a voice that was stronger than steel, 
With twice fifty tongues to express what I feel, 
And as many good mouths, yet I never could utter 
All the speeches my lord made to Lady Bunbutter.” 


What situation finer or more true to nature than that of the deter- 
mined glutton— 


“Who freely would own he the muffins preferred 
To all the genteel conversation he heard ; 
H’en though he’d the honour of sitting between 


My Lady Stuffdamask and Peggy Moreen.” 
VOL, XXIII. 25 
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Her Ladyship’s remarks to Peggy about the music and com- 
pany :— 


Lard! what I would give that Sir Simon was here! 

To the next public breakfast Sir Simon shall go ; 

For I find here are folks one may venture to know: 

Sir Simon would gladly his lordship attend, 

And my lord would be pleased with so cheerful a friend.’” 





| 
“«These hours,’ cries my lady, ‘so tickle one’s ear. 
| 
| 
‘ 


Then, as the afternoon began to go on with more animation, and, 
inter alia, of the saltatory movements— 





“ Miss Clunch and Sir Toby performed a cotillon, 
Just the same as our Susan and Bob the postillion; 
All the while her mamma was expressing her joy, 
That her daughter the morning so well could employ.” 


Then the curtsying and bowing to the lady hostess by the admiring 
company, and their presentation to her by my lord who came down 
post from London to patronize them and her ladyship; and the final 
catastrophe or sousing of the great nobleman in the water: 


“ As homeward we came—’'tis with sorrow you'll hear— 
What a dreadful disaster attended the peer; 
For whether some envious god had decreed 
That a Naiad should long to ennoble her breed; 
Or whether his lordship was charm’d to behold 
His face in the stream, like Narcissus of old, 
In handing old Lady Comefidget and daughter, 
This obsequious lord tumbled into the water ; 
But a nymph of the flood brought him safe to the boat, 
And I left all the ladies a-cleaning his coat.” 


We shall not be surprised to hear of the Georgians tickled with 
Lord Fribble’s fate, and caring no more about a well-squashed noble- 
| man than a drowned rat. Seized by the spirit of the thing, they 
| will have a horse-waltz with each other in all directions, when the 

weakest, of course, must go, not to the wall, but into the water. 
| Then the men of the aquarium, and the Humane Society's people, 
| will be in instant requisition, fishing out the terrified scramblers, 
making much the same noise as the angry ghosts on the wrong side 
of the Styx; and Lord Byron and Professor Wilson, the best of the 
swimming poets that are gone before us, will succeed after some 
difficulty in landing Dr. Johnson, his grand rotundity swelled by 
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additional deglutition, crying out piteously for Bozzy, and blowing 
like a porpoise. 

How to get them all home before cock-crow, in anything like 
decent order, I scarcely know. Holbein’s Dance of Death to warm 
themselves after their dip might not be a bad idea, or an Irish proces- 
sion, unless it might bring us all within Judge Morris’s notice, and the 
claws of the Party Processions Act. 

There was an Irish manager a good many years ago, when melo- 
dramatic spectacle was a rare thing upon the Dublin boards, where the 
legitimate was always more appreciated and easier to get up, and 
where anything like a procession round and across the stage was no 
joke to accomplish, and, indeed, was generally a failure. Tired of the 
clumsy and highly irregular way in which banners, plumes, legs, 
heads, and shoulders used to do it in their transit from wing to wing 
and round the proscenium, he was determined to take the bull not by 
the horns, but by the tail. So he placed the most thoroughly Dutch- 
built man of his supernumeraries in the extreme rear of the line; and 
when the first sign of hesitation or confusion evinced itself, he gave 
him a most vigorous kick where he wore no breast-plate, and where 
no man looks a hero or a martyr when kicked upon it. The 
kick sent him on to his predecessor, and the movement went on from 
man to man, like tow touched by fire, becoming a perfect panic along 
the line. Banners nodded much lower and more quickly than they 
ought; tin armour clattered ; sword and lance got into abnormal posi- 
tions ; the processionists damned each other and everybody else but the 
real author of their annoyance; the head of the column emerged much 
sooner than he ought at the opposite wing at an angle of forty-five 
against the chief carpenter’s stomach, who overthrew the prompter, 
who overthrew the prima donna’s protector, who overthrew the 
manager's wonderfully robust wife, who overthrew everybody. There 
was great confusion in the wings, as the young officers who were 
privileged to come behind to have a near peep and a whisper with 
the corps de ballet, and the ballet girls themselves, endeavoured to 
escape the falling ruins, for it was literally a ruined column; but the 
manager gained his end, in one way at least. He sent the procession on. 
As Lord Howth’s gamekeeper said of one of his lordship’s guests who 
fired and missed the pheasant, “ Faith, his honour made it lave that.” 

As we all pass across the stage of life and the world, individuals, 
families, clans, cliques, professions, powers, dominations, and all our 
institutions, the old man with the scythe and the hour-glass comes 
behind us with his irresistible kick, and makes us all “ lave that.” 


“Time’s up,” said Friar John, as the old coachman, who drove 
The Old Times stage-coach five-and-thirty years ago, used to cry 
out when he peeped in at the door of the inn parlour before you 
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had half done your dinner. “I too must be off: so, good-night, Six 
Lucius !” 
“ You can’t go,” said the knight, “ without the song of the opera !*” 






OLD TIME. 


I. 


The old man is up, he is up and away! 

In the twilight I saw him, at break of the day: 

I saw him at noon, and I saw him at night, 

O’er all the wide world still urging his flight ; 

Old temples, old towers, and every old thing— 

He gave them a flap of his cold leaden wing : 

And he sang his old song as still onward he flew— 

“T pull down the old things to build up the new!” 
Chorus—Come fill up a cup, come fill up a can, 

We'll drink to Old Time; we'll drink the old man 

Who sheds the young seeds where the old flowers grew, 

And pulls down the old things to build up the new. 











Il. 


He flew to the east, to the west, south, and north; 
He stopped not for genius, or beauty, or worth ; 
No flattery soothed him, no sceptre could sway— 
\ The mandate of kings, or soft minstrelsy’s lay ! 
The hours on the fleet clouds around him set sail : 
| Day and Night flew along on the wings of the gale; 
On whirlwinds the Seasons kept spinning apace; 
| And Ages on Ages rushed on in the race! 
Chorus—Come fill up a cup, come fill up a can, 
i We'll drink to Old Time; we'll drink the old man 
| Who sheds the young seeds where the old flowers grew, 
| And pulls down the old things to build up the new. 


II. 


Up, up, child of Freedom! Rise up in the light! 

*Tis the race of true reason, religion, and right! 

Let the bigoted tyrants of body and mind, 

| With their minions of darkness still loiter behind : 
Be they state obscurantists or pietist knaves, 





| In high or low places, they'll perish like slaves, 
| Trampled down in the dust, as Old Time rushes on 
In the race never ending and ever begun! 
Chorus.—Come fill up a cup, come fill up a can, 
We'll drink to Old Time; we'll drink the old man 
Who sheds the young seeds where the old flowers grew, 
And pulls down the old things to build up the new. 




















Lord Brougham. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





Ir is the lot of many men to lead, simultaneously, what may be called 
a dual existence. The fact (which I daresay will be at once verified 
-by very many readers of this paper, who know themselves to be some- 
thing in the City, in the House, at the bar, or at the club, and some- 
thing else, and something quite different, at home) cannot be 
better illustrated than by a brief extract from a famous work of 
fiction. “Towards the City,” writes Mr. Thackeray in ‘The New- 
comes, “whither he wended his way, whatever had been the ball or 
the dissipation of the night before, young Barnes Newcome might be 
seen walking every morning, resolutely and swiftly, with his neat 
umbrella. As he passed Charing Cross, on his way westwards, his 
little boots trailed slowly over the pavement, his head hung languid 
{bending lower still, and smiling, with faded sweetness, as he doffed 
his hat and saluted a passing carriage), his umbrella trailed after him. 
Not a dandy on all the Pall Mall pavement seemed to have less to do 
than he.” Here, then, were two lives bound up in one man; but the 
duplex movement was synchronous. It is needless further to enlarge 
on that which will be at once admitted by the majority of those 
one half of whose time is devoted to pursuits known under the largely- 
comprehensive term of “ business.” The lives of artists and men of 
letters and science are, perhaps, less dual than those of any other 
lass of the male community ; and women are in many essential points 
very nearly the same at home and abroad, and at all times and seasons, 
from early youth to extreme age. 

A thoroughly distinct class to that which I have just figured is that 
of the men who, in the course of the span allotted to them, have led 
Two Lives. The duality has been but superficial, perhaps: were we 
to dig very deep, we might find that all their days had been united 
each to each by attachments and influences to us quite hidden; but 
observations as to others can be, at the best, but superficial; and 
those who have boasted most of their “ knowledge of mankind,” or 
have been most largely credited with such lore, have often been found 
by events to have committed the grossest blunders in thes judgments 
they have passed on their contemporaries. Superficially observing, 
however, we may be entitled from time to time to discern the two- 
lived men, the early part of whose career seems to have had neither 
sympathy or cohesion with that which followed. The case of 
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Louis Napoleon is, at once, in point; but it is so obvious that it has 
become trite. I am old enough to remember when the man now 
praised as the wisest and most prudent monarch in Europe was 
universally laughed at as a shallow, dissolute idiot. And I can 
recollect when Louis Philippe was called the “Napoleon of Peace,” 
and when his “prudence and sagacity” were said to have saved 
France from revolution and bankruptcy. I leave it to profounder 
critics than I am to determine whether the artilleryman of Arenenberg, 
the carbonaro of Umbria, the filibuster of Strasbourg and Boulogne, 
the prisoner of Ham, the exile of Jermyn Street, the discountee of 
accommodation-bills, the punter at Crockford’s, and the now Emperor 
of the French, is a man who has led two lives. To the sages I leave 
it to tell whether there was any perceptible link between the mathe- 
matical usher in the Swiss boarding-school and that cunning old man 
with the wig and the umbrella, who, for eighteen years, ruled France 
with a rod of iron, and who broke his shins at last over the Queen of 
Spain’s bridal couch. Scores more instances of men with two lives 
might be quoted :—from Cromwell to Peterborough, from Benvenuto 
Cellini to Benjamin Franklin, from William Godwin to Beaumarchais* 
—but their enumeration would be tedious, and their examination 
impertinent. I pass to an example of multifold existence, which must 
be held phenomenal—to a man who seems to have led not Two but 
Three Lives, not concurrent, but in widely-dislocated sequence, and 
that man, I take it, was Henry Lord Brougham, just passed away. 

I have not been led to urge his Three-livednesss by any re- 
membrance of his varied career or of his astonishing versatility. There 
have been many men as Protean and as Briarean as he was. Dryden, 
in immortal couplets, has drawn to the life, in the character of 
Zimri, the mental harlequin—the incurably-various man. Brougham 
was neither painter, nor fiddler, nor buffoon. He certainly wrote on 
light, which is the Court of Cassation of chemistry, and often reverses 
its most brilliant judgments. He began to discourse on the “higher 
porisms of geometry” at seventeen, and resumed his researches at 
seventy. He wrote “out of his own head,” as the saying is, and all 
but two articles, an entire number of the Edinburgh Review. Asa 
boy, he was a member, with Francis Horner, of the Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh. He wrote biographies of statesmen and men 
of letters, and annotated the venerable legend of the British Con- 
stitution, which is said to have contemplated so many things, and 
which probably, in the beginning—if it ever had a beginning—never 
contemplated anything, save the giving of a heavy hand to Cedric 


* Neither of whom were men of letters, pure and simple. Godwin was 
politician, philanthropist, and hosier as well as author. Beaumarchais 
made watches, conducted law-suits, was a secret agent of diplomacy, and an 
army contractor as well as a dramatist. 
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of Rotherwood over Gurth the swineherd, and Higg, the son of 
Snell, and the restraining of Robin Hood from spoiling the goods of 
the Prior of Jorvaulx. God bless the British Constitution! how 
many folios have we hung, garlandwise, round the neck of that awful 
but noseless old sphynx, whose legs and feet, hidden beneath mounds of 
Dryasdust rubbish, no man hath seen. Brougham amended the law— 
toiled at its amendment like a galley-slave in that Toulon bagne near 
to which he died—sometimes in a grandiose, Titanic spirit, sometimes in 
a mere cobbling, tinkering, and lawyer-like manner, for forty years. 
At least, by the act for the abolition of arrest by mesne process, he 
saved us from being locked up in Whitecross Street for a debt for 
forty shillings, and he was mainly instrumental in establishing those 
County Courts, the chief results of which, so far as I have been able 
to discover, are, that persons of means who owe, say twelve pounds, 
are permitted to pay the same by convenient instalments, and that 
forlorn wretches of no means at all, who fail to pay the debts which 
their wives have run up with the tallyman, are sent to gaol over and 
over again for the same miserable debt of a few shillings. He was, 
until his faculties decayed, one of the most industrious of the law 
lords adjudicating upon appeals. He was one of the promoters of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and wrote the open- 
ing address for the Penny Magazine himself. With Birkbeck he 
established Mechanics’ Institutes, and it was some thirty years after 
the foundation of the first of these useful colleges for the working- 
classes that, at Huddersfield, in Yorkshire, and at a Mechanics’ Institute 
Festival, the present writer first met and touched the hand of Lord 
Brougham. He was the author of the famous sayings that “the 
schoolmaster was abroad,” and “that the day would come when every 
peasant in England would understand Bacon.” Both are consumma- 
tions devoutly to be wished. As for the first, another ton of educa- 
tional blue-books have just been shot, as though they were sacks of 
coals, into the cellar of the national patience, and throughout the 
length and breadth of the land we do not possess one plan of tuition 
for the children of the poor that is equal to an American common 
school. As for the last, the English husbandman seems to be as far 
off as ever from the mental as from the material Bacon. The clod- 
hopper is still as ignorant as a Hottentot, and his diet is chiefly 
bread, with such rabbits as he can poach, and such beer as he can by 
any means procure, and on which, when he can obtain enough of it, 
he gets drunk. 

Brougham did a great many more things than those I have 
hastily catalogued. He was Queen Caroline’s Attorney-General ; he 
mainly exposed the malpractices of the Milan Commission, and de- 
molished Theodore Majocchi, and the rest of the foul crew of Italian 
perjurers who were housed in Cotton Garden by the British Govern- 
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ment, and fed, and tutored, and paid io blast the fame and swear 
away the honour of the King’s wife. Brougham was one of the prin- 
cipals in the Reform agitation of 1830-1-2; and through the triumph 
of that agitation he rose to be Lord Chancellor. He horrified Lord 
Eldon by appearing in boots and a top-coat on the woolsack; he 
squabbled with Sir Charles Wetherell, and was sneered at by the 
compeer who, perhaps, of all men living he best hated—that Edward 
Sugden who was afterwards to be Chancellor and Lord St. Leonards. 
It was about this time that his forensic foes hinted that if Brougham 
had known a little of law—not equity, as has been stated in a recent 
biography—he would have known a little of everything. To be 
accused of total ignorance of the learning of the profession by which 
he made his living, was naturally his punishment for having dragged 
the peculiarities of the Bail Court into light, for having laughed law 
French to scorn (Je heard no more du plaintiff’s case parceque j étais 
asleep sur mon bane. See Tangle v. Cobweb. Midnight's Rep. xxvii. 
3, 12), and for having expressed unmitigated contempt for John Doe 
and Richard Roe. He had been saying, meanwhile, some notable 
things. He called the Duke of Cumberland “ illustrious by courtesy ;” 
and when his own party came to grief, declared that “the Queen 
had done it all.” Poor, dear Queen Adelaide! she never did anything 
that history is aware of save hold her tongue, and help the poor. 

We are not yet at the end of Brougham’s achievements. He 
plunged fiercely into the parliamentary discussions on the New Poor 
Law—the worst law, perhaps, looking at its working, which has ever 
been passed by any legislature in any country—and, his enemies re- 
ported, went, during the excitement of Poor Law Debates, absolutely 
for a time out of his mind. I do not think that, until he fell at last 
into mental decrepitude, that he ever lost his head; I suspect that, 
just as when a boy he fell down stairs and bruised his pate, it was 
“erackit before.” Soon after his resignation of office, he made a tre- 
mendous speech in the capital of North Britain, in the course of which 
oration, alluding to his official career, he exclaimed, stretching forth 
his puissant palms :—“ People of Edinburgh, these hands are clean.” 
Upon which a materialistic Scotchman in the throng remarked, “ Aye, 
Harry, sae they may be in the aibstract, but in the concrete they’re 
unco’ dirty.” In later life Lord Brougham, though his dress was 
always odd, was as neat and trim an old gentleman as you would wish 
to see; but in his days of political power, and parliamentary and legal 
labour, he was said to have been a terrible sloven. An old lady I 
knew many years since in Westmoreland—she had been the proprietor 
of a newspaper at Kendal, and had helped Brougham materially in 
one of his great electioneering contests, in return for which he made 
her the practical present of a horse and gig—told me that he just 
“chucked t’ clouse upon him like hay on to th’ tynes of a fork ;” that 
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it was easier to get him to drink a bowl of punch than to shave him- 
self, and that when he left his lodgings in the morning for the assize 
court his servant had frequently to run after him with the white 
neckerchief he had forgotten to don. But, reverting for a moment to 
Scotland, and to the Edinburgh Review, has it not at least been 
whispered that from the pen of Brougham came that famous on- 
slaught on “Hours of Idleness” which provoked “English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers” from Byron. Quien sabe? Perhaps in his 
posthumous memoirs we shall be told the whole truth. Looking at 
the internal evidence, there is little to warrant us in ascribing this 
bitter critique to Brougham. It is lively, even to drollery, and 
Brougham, although a sayer of droll things, was never a lively writer. 
It is witty enough for Sydney Smith, but it is throughout Scotch ; the 
nice little touch about the strathspey would never have come from a 
Southerner. Who was the Scot that mauled the boy Lord of Newstead 
so badly? The castigation administered is too hearty and too hard 
for the refined and self-contained Jeffrey. It has always struck me, 
particularly in reading that final passage about ‘“ Honest Sancho,” 
and “ looking the gift horse in the mouth,” that in its every line the 
paper was full of Walter Scott; but Sir Walter, we know, could never 
have written such a bitter thing. 

Did Brougham do anything more? Anything! Why Himalaya 
upon Andes’ ranges more. He is said to have written a novel: 
some say two. Whether he wrote any verses is of little matter. 
Warren Hastings, Wallenstein, Avril the murderer, William Pitt, 
Charles Fox, Lord John Manners, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, you, 
J, and the cookmaid all wrote, or have written, or will write verses 
in their time or ours. Thomas Carlyle has versified. I dare say Mr. 
John Stuart Mill has written “ Stanzas toSomebody.” It is with verse- 
making as with the measles. If you have them young you get over 
them and take no harm, perchance; but woe to him who grows measly 
or metrical after middle age! Besides the novel, or novels, and the pos- 
sible poetry, Brougham translated Demosthenes “ On the Crown,” a per- 
formance which was so completely flayed, hamstrung, and riddled with 
abuse in the 7%mes newspaper as completely to dissipate the rumour 
that for a long period he had been writing at least twenty-five per 
cent. of the leading articles in that journal. The conductors of Fraser's 
Magazine, a periodical then inmuch vogue with the Tory party, had given 
countenance to the report by moving Mr. Maclise (who as a caricaturist 
used the psuedonym of Alfred Croquis, by no means to be confounded 
with Alfred Crowquill) to produce a very droll lithographic sketch of 
Brougham with his chancellor's wig all awry, his ruffles turned up, and 
his whole frame—including his nose—trembling with excitement, 
hastily penning a “leader” for the Times. The public at large per- 
sisted, however, for a long time, in attributing to their favourite the 
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authorship of any specially savage contribution to the “ Thunderer ;” 
and there were even those who had a lively faith that the anony- 
mous pictorial satirist whose illustrations of political scandal were 
just then beginning to attract attention was their versatile Chancel- 
lor, and that H. B. was only “short” for Henry Brougham. In this 
intent, likewise, a farce called “ H. B.” was produced on the stage. 

But it is time to sum up what he did—if summary indeed be pos- 
sible in the case of thig glutton of hard labour. In addition to 
all the books he wrote, to all the causes he pleaded, to all the speeches 
he made, it must never be forgotten that Brougham was one of the 
bright band of philanthropists who felled the Upas tree of West India 
slavery, and tore up its accursed roots for ever. His labours in this 
noble cause were indeed gigantic. As the President of the Law 
Amendment Society he did, in later years, yeoman’s work. I set 
much less store by his connection with the Social Science Association, 
deeming, as I do, that respectable organization to be a coterie of well- 
meaning and silly people, who meet once a year to enjoy the pleasure 
of hearing themselves talk, and of developing crotchety theories upon 
subjects of which they know little, if anything at all. 

I again entreat you not to think that this rapid résumé of a gifted— 
an active and a gifted man’s labour—whose days, moreover, were pro- 
longed unto four score and ten, is intended to prove that which I assert: — 
that Lord Brougham lived Three Lives. So far as the activity of doing 
and being are concerned he might have laid claim to quadruple vitality, 
for he is said to have been a bon vivané, and to have drunk hard in 
days when a dinner at the Beefsteak Club was no joke in the way of 
fiery potations. Even during our degenerate epoch I can reéollect 
incurring some peril of a raging fever by dining with the “ Steaks” in 
the middle of July. The member who introduced me (rest his bones !) 
is dead ; so that I am violating no confidence in briefly alluding to the 
bovine mysteries. There never was such a hot day as that July one, 
I believe, and never such a hot dinner, and there never were such hot 
beverages as were provided to wash the banquet down. The occupa- 
tion of a stall, later in the evening, at the Royal Italian opera—the 
house was very full—did not make me much cooler. Apart from the 
heat, however, I shall always remember this dinner at the ‘“ Steaks,”’ 
for the reason that I was told that, in celebration of some approaching 
and special festival of the club, an attempt was on foot to secure the 
attendance of two very old members. One was John Lord Campbell ; 
the other was Henry Lord Brougham. 

His Three Lives, I resume, have no reference to the enormous sum 
of various work he did. Michael Angelo did as much and as many 
things in his ninety years ; Rafaelle Sanzio, and Lord Byron, relatively 
speaking, did as much and as many in their compass of thirty-seven. 
The triple-livedness of the illustrious man just dead was in the 
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circumstance that, to the outside public there followed one on another, 
so far as public acceptance and estimation were in question, three 
separate and distinct Lord Broughams. The personal man, the bodily 
man, the private man did not vary. From 1830 to 1866—the 
period between his brightest glow of fame and his mental eclipse, 
—he was always the same gaunt, angular, raw-boned figure, with the 
high cheek bones, the great, flexible nose, the mobile mouth, the shock 
head of hair, the uncouthly-cut coat with the velvet collar, the high 
black stock, the bulging shirt front, the dangling bunch of seals at his 
fob, and the immortal pantaloons of checked tweed. It is said that 
one of his admirers in the Bradford Cloth Hall gave him a bale of 
plaid trousering “ a’’oo’”* in 1825, and that he continued to the day of 
his death to have his nether garments cut from the inexhaustible store. 
I have seen Lord Brougham in evening dress and in the customary 
black continuations ; but I never met him by daylight without the 
inevitable checks. 

This was the man bodily, as you might see him in the House of 
Peers, in the Gothic consulting room apportioned to him as a law 
lord in the palace at Westminster, in the Temple Church on Sundays, 
or stepping into his antique yellow carriage at the door of his solemn 
old mansion in Grafton Street, Piccadilly. But this was only one of 
three moral Lord Broughams whom the age had known. As for 
myself I knew but two. To give you an idea of the first Brougham 
to whom I was mentally introduced, I must refer you to the frontis- 
piece of a very facetious and cleverly-conducted periodical called 
Punch ; or, the London Charivari. The frontispiece in question was 
drawn, at least three-and-twenty years since, by the admirable comic 
draughtsman Mr. Richard Doyle. The base of the platform on which 
Punch and his dog Toby are sitting, is adorned by a very droll 
bas-relief representing the triumph of Punch as Bacchus. He is 
mounted on a donkey ; nymphs crown him; Winged Fame skims the 
air in advance, blasting her trombone; a rabble rout of fauns and 
satyrs follow, playing upon the Pandean pipes. Now, if you will look 
very carefully to the bottom of this bas-relief, and not far from the 
cornucopia on the left hand, and just over the word “ office ” in the im- 
print, you will see a blackguard little boy with goat’s legs, as naked as 
he of Panyer’s Alley, and grinning hugely as a sweep on May Day. 
He drags along the ground by a string a comic mask—the mask of a 
face with high cheek bones, a shock head of hair, and a protruding, 
flexible-looking nose. That mask, trailed—the string is through the 
eye—under the hoofs of a jackass is the portrait of Henry Baron 
Brougham and Vaux, sometime Lord Chancellor of England. I hope, 
for shame’s sake, that the proprietors of Punch will have this mask 
struck out of their bas-relief. 


* All wool. 
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I suppose Punch could not help it in 1843-4, and I am certain 
that I could not help, in those years, firmly believing in the moral 
reality of the Brougham whom Punch caricatured. It was the fortune 
of the Intellectual Hero, at that time, to have fallen into the state of that 
to which Voltaire likened the literary man. He was the Flying Fish. 
By his genius he had raised himself out of his own element, but his 
flight had not been sustained. He had fallen on the deck. Cruel 
sailors were gathering round to catch and fry him; if he returned to 
the sea, his brother fish, not yet strong enough to fly, would devour 
him through jealousy. The Tories loathed him as the vagrant loathes the 
beadle who has lashed him. ‘To them he was “the black Brougham,’ 
the “Scotch mongrel,” the “crim. con. lawyer.” His own party, 
who had risen through his means, but to whom he could no longer do 
any good, and who were hampered by his wilfulness and restiveness, 
had, in their ingratitude, ceased to admire, and, in their insolence of 
power, ceased to fear him. He had been, and always was, essentially a 
middle-class man. He was distasteful to the supercilious, cold-blooded, 
and aristocratic chiefs of the Whig party. They had not forgiven his 
reception of their first offer of office, that of Solicitor-General, I believe— 
when, as the story goes, for all answer to the messenger who brought 
Lord Grey’s letter, he cast it upon the ground and trampled upon it, 
as you have seen Mr. W. H. Payne, as Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
wipe his feet upon the petition of his vassals in the pantomime. He 
was not, and never had been, a low-class demagogue, who could be 
used as a tool and then flung aside. He was the rather elbowed, 
“serouged” to the wall, or his quondam parasites passed by on the 
other side to avoid noticing him. He was not to be shelved with a 
patent place or an embassy. An embassy! He would have worn his 
hat before the King of Candy, and written despatches about the Queen 
of Spain’s legs. What could be done with such a man? He was as 
yet too flagrant with Liberalism to be accepted as a Conservative. 
There was then no Cave of Adullam into which to retire and grumble. 
His foes made a cave for him. They fixed it in Coventry, and em- 
bowered it with a plantation of bitter aloes thickly tenanted by mocking 
birds. They tried to kill the giant with the petty darts of ridicule. 
So did the Liliputians strive to kill Gulliver. The showers of poisoned 
arrows did not cause death, but they hurt Captain Lemuel sorely. 
Zt was reported on all sides that Brougham had grown impracticably 
“cranky,” that his intellect had waned, that he had become a mere 
zany and buffoon. It was in 42 or 43, I think, that in the window 
of this same Punch office there was exhibited a plaster cast of Brougham 
as clown at Astley’s, with his hands in his breeches pockets, and with 
this epigraph: “Now, Mr. Wellington, what can I do for to go, for to 
run, for to fetch, for to carry for you?” It was the fashion just then 
to accuse him of base cringing and toadying to the great Duke of 
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Wellington. Week by week, for nearly ten years, was Brougham put 
on Punch’s little rack. He sharel the scorn and opprobrium of the 
satirist of Fleet Street with the late Prince Consort, with Louis 
Philippe, with Alderman Moon, with George Jones, with Silk Buck- 
ingham, and with Bunn, the manager of Drury Lane. I repeat that 
Punch was, perhaps, not so much to blame for flinging mud at a man 
who, from 1820 to 1830, had been “ Harry Brougham,” the darling, 
and almost the idol, of the English people. Punch was only following 
the fashion of the time, and in a jocular manner repeating the graver 
depreciation of the great newspapers. Brougham was but undergoing 
a sulphur bath of reaction. He was but paying his due penalty for 
the tremendous popularity he had enjoyed. Byron had been treated 
as badly, Edmund Kean had been treated worse, but the poet and the 
actor had deserved their fate: the orator and statesman had done 
nothing to merit the ostracism with which he was visited. It was 
merely that the English people had grown tired of praising him. The 
sunshine they had cast upon him had been too fierce, so they put him 
under a cloud. ' 

It may occur to some that the evidence I have brought forward is 
not sufficient to prove that Brougham the Second (but my first) 
was generally derided and contemned. Punch, you may object, 
although one of the funniest papers ever printed, did not represent 
the entire opinion of the public. I am afraid, in the first place, that 
public opinion did, in the main, agree with Punch in its estimate of 
Brougham; and moreover, I know that the sprightly youth of 
England did in 1842-3-4 believe as strongly in Punch’s dicta as that 
same youth, being now middle-aged, believes in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, or being soured and envious, believes in the Saturday Review, 
or, being Conservative, holds by the Standard, or being philosophically 
Radical, or radically philosophic, believes in the Daily News. Boys. 
at school, or college, or eating their terms, or drinking in their 
ensigncies, a generation since, took their cue from Punch ; laughed 
at Punch’s butts; sympathized with Punch’s favourites. It had 
pleased Punch to make of Lord Brougham a butt, and he was laughed 
at accordingly. ‘To the great honour of the colossus, he never once 
roared under the infliction of the little poisoned arrows. He worked 
in the Philistine’s mill without repining. He did not clutch the 
pillars to bring the house down about his detractor’s ears. Perhaps 
he was thinking of a passage in his Great Master's will: “As 
for my name and memory,” writes Lord Bacon, in his testament, 
“T leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, 
and to the next ages.” Brougham had not to wait for posterity 
to rehabilitate him. Foreign nations had never ceased to admire 
his attainments and to respect his character. After a little time 
his own countrymen ceased to revile or banter him. Very nearly 
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the last time Lord Brougham was laughed at in Punch, or anywhere 
else, was in 1848, when, ceding to a hasty but generous impulse, he 
wrote to M. Crémieux, Minister of Justice to the new-born Republic 
of France, requesting to be made a French citizen. His prayer 
was not perhaps a thing more absurd than the Republic itself, with its 
Oneness and its Indivisibility, and its bosh about Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity—all of which the present writer was compelled, from 
painful personal experience, to observe in 1851 ended in Musketry. 
Lord Brougham’s odd demand led, however, to the publication in 
Punch of almost the last pictorial squib aimed against him. He 
was drawn, and very admirably drawn too, as “ Brougham, the Citizen 
of the World,” as a Frenchman, a German, an Italian, and a 
Spaniard, as a Turk, a Jew, a Chinaman, and a South Sea Islander. 
To the young men I see about me, fresh, active, intelligent, and 
apt to look upon those who are touching the mezzo cammin as fogies, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight seems a very long time ago. They 
were at nurse, in petticoats, too young to “take notice,” perchance. 
To you, to me, my middle-aged friend, eighteen forty-eight was but 
yesterday. You were in an omnibus in Fleet Street on a bleak 
February morning, when a screaming newsboy rushed from the 
Telegraph office—not the Daily Telegraph by any means, but a news- 
paper founded by the late Herbert Ingram—to proclaim the flight of 
“Lewis Phillips” and that “the red flag waved hover Paris.” You 
may remember being in considerable difficulty as to the payment of 
one week’s rent (one chamber, Soho way, au troisieme) about the time 
that Cayaignac was pounding the refractory Paris mob into a pottage 
of blood and slush, with forcemeat balls of lead—the Equality and 
Fraternity of death. But it should be a consolation to the middle- 
aged to reflect that the existing generation—that the fresh, active, 
and intelligent young men of our day have only known the Third Lord 
Brougham, and that in him there was nothing to contemn, nothing 
to scoff at, nothing to pity, but everything to admire and revere,—as the 
patriot and the patriarch,—as the wise and good legislator,—as the inde- 
fatigable friend of education, and the persistent ameliorator of the laws. 
His countenance, which must have been hideous in youth and repulsive 
in middle life, became so venerable as to be comely. Ido not know a 
prettier picture than the photograph of the good old lord with his 
little grandson (who is to inherit his honours) at his knee. He abode 
by the old costume, the old high stock and bulging shirt front ; but 
none laughed at those antique weeds. They had become historic, like 
Napoleon’s grey coat and little cocked hat—like Duke Arthur's blue 
frock and white ducks—like M. Thiers’ tail-coat and gold-rimmed 
spectacles. The shock head of hair was blanched. The “black” 
Brougham became an old white lion. He could roar, however, on 
occasion. At that same Huddersfield festival I told you of anon there 
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arose in the course of the speechmaking a tremendous disturbance. 
A baronet, member for the borough, was present, and, for some reason 
I know nothing of, had become very unpopular. His appearance on 
the platform was the signal for a storm of hisses, hootings, catcalls, 
and Kentish fire. Brougham was in the chair, nodding, as I thought. 
Suddenly he rose. His eye flashed; the famous nose seemed to 
quiver and the snowy mane to be stirred. ‘“ Szlence!” he thundered, 
“ Silence, or you shall hear My voice!” The people of Huddersfield 
had heard it with a vengeance. In an instant there was silence, as 
dead as that you might imagine to reign after the explosion of a 
powder mill. The proceedings came to a most harmonious termina- 
tion. Lord Brougham was then in the eighty-third year of his age. 

This, then, was Brougham the Third—applauded and revered. 
Brougham the Second I have already sketched. For Brougham the 
First you must go to history. For his philanthropy, go read the 
records of the Anti-Slavery Society, and remember his famous outcry 
when some one talked of the planter’s “rights” in their human 
“property,” in the West Indies. “I deny the right,” quoth Harry 
Brougham. For his eloquence, go read his incomparable peroration 
in the case of Queen Caroline, beginning, “Such, my lords, is the 
evidence before you.” For his educational exploits, go read the Trans- 
actions of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. For 
his services as a law reformer, read his great speech on the amend- 
ment of the law, and then ask the lawyers—taking care to believe 
precisely the contrary to what the lawyers tell you. He was never a 
prophet in his own country. His law was for the laymen. William 
Cobbett was never very popular at the Horse Guards, and Cochrane 
was decidedly obnoxious to the Lords of the Admiralty. 

It was my great good fortune to know Lord Brougham personally, 
and to have received very many kindnesses at his hands. Indeed, he 
taught me to make my first speech in public,* and when I had 
blundered through it, half dead with nervous terror, shook hands with 
me, and clapped me on the shoulder. I am emboldened to mention 
this because the occasion was a public one, and his recognition as 
public. I have many letters from him, in that strange upstairs and 
downstairs hand he wrote, and always signed “ H. Brougham,” never 
“Brougham and Vaux,” and which I shall treasure to my dying day. 
But I have no wish to tout for a little paltry kudos, or to provoke the 
malevolent sneers of blockheads, by serving up little private anecdotes, 


* He gave me, too, a very sound piece of advice as to how to avoid con- 
fusion in diction and to grasp that inestimable prize, the art of finding 
the next passage in your speech. ‘“ When you are speaking,” he said, “ always 
try to think that you can see semicolons between your phrases.” The punc- 
tuation of thought is, I take it, one of the mest valuable elements in public 
speaking. 
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or by parading the private letters of a dead man. Thus much I may 
say, however, that all young men who meant to Work and tried to 
Think, ever found a kindly guide and counsellor and friend in Henry 
Brougham. I am glad to know that he was as kind to the eldest son of 
Douglas Jerrold as he was to me, and I hope that there are scores and 
scores of thinking and writing men who have similarly enjoyed his good 
word, and read his frank letters, all full of noble and sensible things. 
** Son beaw parler, plein de noblesse et de choses sensibles” as Honoré 
de Balzac has put it in better French that I can find English for. 

That his remains should have been consigned—it is to be feared 
permanently—to a foreign grave, is said to be in conformity with his 
own expressed desire ; but the circumstance has nevertheless become 
to many Englishmen a thing of sorrow and astonishment. To the 
philosopher it matters little perhaps what becomes of his mortal coil 
after he has shuffled it off. “My soul to God, my body to earth, my 
goods to the poor ;” thus ran the will of a German professor who 
died lately. But to the survivors, to the countrymen of a statesman, 
a scholar, and a philosopher, the disposal of his corpse matters a great 
deal. We have not yet come to the Neapolitan Campo Santa stage, 
or to burning our dead on the summit of Primrose Hill, and 
scattering their ashes to the winds. We are rather of the mind of the 
Venetians who fetched home their dead Manin from Montmartre grave- 
yard the other day, and reverently laid him in San Zaccaria. Had Byron 
been buried at Missolonghi his ashes would have been brought home 
ere this. We claimed the body of Major André, and gave him 
honourable sepulture in the old Abbey ; and it should be a matter of 
shame and regret to us that the bones of Fielding, and Smollett, and 
Churchill, should yet be lying among strangers. The body of Henry 
Brougham belonged to the Commonwealth, and, at the charges of the 
State, it should have been interred at Westminster. 

As to whether Lord Brougham was that which in the strictest 
acceptation of the term can be called a “ great man,” and as to the 
precise niche which is to be assigned to him in the Temple of lame, 
I hold the question to be, at the present moment, thoroughly useless, 
mischievous and impertinent. It is no business of ours. It is 
emphatically the business of posterity, and posterity will settle that 
and a great many other questions, entirely to its own satisfaction, long 
after you and I, and the journalists and reviewers who have been so 
busy lately in pronouncing verdicts as to degrees in greatness are 
dead. The ancients were wiser. They laid down the axiom De 
Mortuis. Over a fresh grave only green garlands should be hung. 
When dust has mingled with dust we may begin to judge. 











